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FOREWORD 


As a supplement to the collegiate textbooks on American Govern- 
ment, these problems aim to introduce the student to the general 
field of original sources in the American Federal system including 
its component National, State, Municipal and Local units, so that 
he may perceive this Government as one composite living organ- 
ism executing its many coordinated functions. The problems aim 
further to cultivate in the student the creative instincts and to 
afford a constructive expression of the productive energies that 
easily may be suppressed by overmuch receptive reading of text- 
books and passive attention to lectures—which all too often has 
tended to reaction in a calamitous direction—instead of stimulating 
a wholesome and dynamic citizenship. 

Accordingly, the exercises have been adapted to the Congres- 
sional set of public documents found in every library that is a 
complete depository of the National government; and, they have 
been arranged so that all of the students may exercise free coop- 
eration in working out their individual assignments in such a 
manner that their several findings may illuminate for the whole 
class, the general topic. Thus the problems avowedly attempt to 
utilize two institutions that exist only in standard colleges and 
urban communities—complete libraries of original sources arranged 
in working alcoves; and, classes large enough to warrant organized 
team work. 

Each exercise includes fifty different assignments, each intended 
for a different student, it being presumed that classes containing 
more than fifty members will be given special assignments or 
duplicates of those listed, and that where large classes are divided 
into several sections of about twenty-five members each, the assign- 
ments may be divided so as to avoid duplication of work in any 
two sections. Topics of kindred interest are designated by the 
same number in various exercises. For instance, assignments 
numbered I to Io in each exercise are topics primarily of historical 
interest, while those numbered 11 to 50 relate to political problems 
that recur in corresponding assignments in several of the exer- 
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cises, each relating to some matter that has been considered in 
the leading textbooks. Further explanations are presented at the 
beginning of each exercise in the hope that eventually the project 
method of teaching American Government may be employed in 
much the same manner as is the case method in the teaching of law. 

To Professor James T. Young of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania I am particularly indebted for his permission to experiment 
with this system while an instructor under his direction in 1919- 
1920, and for his continued application of it. To my three hun- 
dred former students at the University of Pennsylvania and at New 
York University, whose prompt execution of the exercises “and 
whose cordial fellowship in the class symposiums has encouraged 
the printing of the original mimeograph materials in this form, 
I am more than indebted. For constructive criticism I am likewise 
obligated to my former colleagues at the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Washington, as I shall be to everyone else who 
will freely forward to me similar suggestions for the improve- 
ment of this humble effort. 


MILTON CONOVER. 
Swepeszoro, N. J., 
August, 1924. 
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WORKING MANUAL OF ORIGINAL SOURCES 
IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


I 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Topic 1.—DEBATES ON THE CONSTITUTION IN 1787-17809. 


General Problem: To analyze the fundamental factors 
that governed the evolution of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


In examining the official documents of the American Govern- 
ment you would do well to remember that you are not expected 
to digest them in the same manner that you would the assignments 
in your textbook. There is a real art to be acquired in the read- 
ing of the primary sources. It is not necessary to consume the 
entire book—do not read every word or paragraph or even every 
page. To do so would be about as unwise as the eating of every 
particle of an ear of corn. Get the answer to your particular ques- 
tion or the solution of your especial problem, and leave the rest 
to those confirmed bookworms who prefer studentship to scholar- 
ship. This art can be acquired after a bit of practice. A cursory 
bird’s-eye view of the pages of an official document was sufficient 
to equip Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson with the essence 
of many volumes of original data, and collectively they exercised 
more erudition in statesmanship, perhaps, than any other three 
presidents in our entire history. 

Your assignment will be the only one of its kind in your class. 
Your report will be original with you and new to your classmates, 
and, it is hoped, refreshing. Be certain, therefore, to state the 
answer to each question clearly enough for it to be beneficial to 
every student present—in the event that you should be called upon 
to deliver your report orally in class. Remember that there are 
few agonies in this life more devastating than that of listening to a 
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fellow-student perfunctorially rendering a report or recitation. 
It may be even worse than hearing a professorial lecture similarly 
delivered. Recall, also, that in a class of thirty, every minute 
wasted is a collective half-hour lost. 

In all subsequent exercises, take the assignment bearing the 
same number as that of your assignment in this exercise, unless 
otherwise directed by your instructor. This will prevent the loss of 
valuable time otherwise consumed in announcing the assign- 
ments in class, and it will allow you to have assignments on 
kindred subjects in some of the successive chapters. Hence, they 
will be easier and of increasing interest. Some of the suggested 
problems and questions as listed may not apply to your particular 
study. In that instance do not attempt to answer them mechani- 
cally but rather present your own questions and answers. It is 
more important that you have a profitable report than one that 
merely attempts to answer the problems artificially. Likewise, if 
the particular volume assigned to you is not available, take what- 
ever book you deem most practicable for your purpose. Above 
all, study the subject rather than the book. 

Before submitting your report to the instructor or to the class, 
take whatever opportunities you may have to consult your com- 
rades about the work and freely compare notes with them as to 
your respective methods of investigation and results. To fail 
to do so would be to miss one of the greatest advantages of group 
study. Likewise, consult some of the secondary sources pertain- 
ing to your general problem to see how the masters have handled 
the subject, and do not be content with the opinion of any one 
authority whenever other opinions are available. Note all of the 
assignments and apply to your particular assignment such of the 
problem tests as are practicable. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Give the exact sources of the data that you studied, the date 
and place of its origin, and the date and place of its publication. 
State this so clearly that no student should have any difficulty in 
finding it after hearing you express it. 

2. Who made the principal arguments on the occasion that 
you reviewed? 
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3. Outline the argument that most interests you. 

4. What were some of the apparent counter-arguments, if any, 
to this argument? 

Have any of them been upheld since 1789 by subsequent events ? 

5. Do you perceive any evidences of provincialism or sectionalism 
in this particular discourse? 

Do they seem immediately to be overcome by the spirit of 
nationalism? Explain. 

6. Do you find any references to history, to the operations of 
foreign governments, to political philosophers or publicists of 
foreign countries? 

If so, were the authors of the references apparently well schooled 
in such subjects? Explain. 

7. If you find any statements that have since become commonly 
accepted maxims, state them for the benefit of the class; e. g., 
Benjamin Franklin’s statement in the Constitutional Convention 
that “God governs in the affairs of men”; James Madison’s 
assertion in The Federalist, No. 41, that “A bad cause seldom 
fails to betray itself,’ and his avowal in The Federalist, No. 46, 
thus, ‘ Everyone knows that a great proportion of the errors 
committed by the state legislatures proceeds from the disposition 
of the members to sacrifice the comprehensive and permanent 
interests of the state to the particular and separate views of the 
counties or districts in which they reside.” 

8. Do you find many such statements that apply to the present 
conditions? Explain. 

g. What would you say was the principal value of the data 
contained in your assignment when it was originally presented ; 
and, at the present time? 

10. According to the data of your assignment, did the Constitu- 
tion makers intend that ours should be a strictly National, or a 
strictly Federal government? 

11. State, if you so desire, your own personal ideal of the Con- 
stitutional functions of our Government at Washington. 

12. At some date before this report is due, compare your 
report with that of some of your classmates, if it is practicable for 
you to do so, and try to derive some joint conclusion as to the 
general problem of this exercise. Make this your practice in all 
of your future exercises in this manual, if possible. 
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13. State some special problem or ideal of Constitution making 
that you would like the class to discuss on the date when this 
report is due. If convenient, discuss that problem with your 
friends in college and outside of college before you present it to 
the class, and acquire comparative viewpoints to present to the 
class yourself. 

14. Does your textbook contain any comment on your special 
problem or on the general problem of the exercise? Explain, 

15. (a) Utilize the data in your assignment in making a brief 
commentary upon the process of the making of the Constitution as 
presented by Professor John W. Burgess thus: 


“ The exact form of the procedure was as follows: They placed 
in the body of the proposed constitution itself a provision declaring 
that ratification by conventions of the people in nine states (com- 
monwealths) should be sufficient for the establishment of the 
constitution between the states (commonwealths) so ratifying the 
same. They then sent the instrument entire to the Confederate 
Congress, with the direction, couched in terms of advice, that the 
Congress should pass it along, untouched, to the legislatures of the 
commonwealths, and that these should pass it along, also untouched, 
to conventions of the people in each commonwealth, and that when 
nine conventions should have approved, Congress should take steps 
to put the new government into operation and abdicate. Of course 
the mass of the people were not at all able to analyze the real 
character of this procedure. It is probable that many of the 
members of the convention itself did not fully comprehend just 
what they were doing. Not many of them had had sufficient 
education as publicists to be able to generalize the scientific import 
of their acts.” * 


(b) Explain the basis of your corroboration of, or of your 
disagreement with Professor Burgess’ contention that this 


“ procedure cannot be scientifically comprehended except upon the 
principle that the convention of 1787 assumed constituent powers, 
i. €., assumed to be the representative organization of the American 
state, the sovereign in the whole system; ordained the constitution 
of government and of liberty ; called for the plébiscite thereon, and 
fixed the majority necessary for approval. The all-important 
hermeneutical conclusion from this principle is, that the original 
construction of the American state cannot be interpreted by juris- 


*J. W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, 
Vol. 1, pp. 105-106. 
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tic methods. Scientifically we must place its genesis in the domain 
of political history and political science, and follow and explain 
it by the methods of these sciences.” * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPprTrionAL WorK 


I. Compare your report in detail with that of several of your 
classmates. 

2. Examine as many of the following secondary sources as you 
desire and make a summary of their contribution to some topic 
in which you are particularly interested, whether it be a topic that 
you have already studied or some other one. 


S. E. Morison, Sources and Documents Illustrating the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 1764-1788, and the Formation of the Federal 
Constitution, 1924. 

Max Farrand, The Framing of the Constitution, 1913. 

W. M. Meigs, The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal 
Convention of 1787, 1900. 

J. F. Jameson, A Treatise on Constitutional Conventions, 1887. 

P. L. Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution of the United States, 
Published during its Discussion by the People, 1787-1788, 1888. 

O. G. Libby, Geographical Distribution of the Vote of the 
Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, 1894. 

Edward Elliot, Biographical Story of the Constitution, 1910. 

S. G. Fisher, The Evolution of the Constitution of the United 
States, 1904. 

A. C. McLaughlin, The Confederation and the Constitution, 
1905. 

John Fiske, Critical Period in American History, 1902. 

Allen Johnson, Readings in American Constitutional History, 
IQI2. 

oe N. Thorpe, Constitutional History of the United States, 1895. 

S. T. Curtis, Constitutional History of the United States, 1889. 

James Schouler, Constitutional Studies, 1904. 

C. E. Stevens, Sources of the Constitution of the United States, 
1894. 

"9 H. Robinson, Original and Derived Features of the United 
States Constitution, 1891. 

H. V. Ames, Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, in Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1891. 

J. W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law, 2 vols., 1891. 


*Ibid., pp. 107-108. 
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Joseph Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States, 1873. 

F, J. Stimson, The American Constitution, 1908. 

H. C. Lodge, The Democracy of the Constitution, 1915. 

C. A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, 


1913. 
an J. Goodnow, Principles of Constitutional Government, 1916; 
and, Principles of Administrative Law in the United States, 1905. 

Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United 
States, 1908. 

W. W. Willoughby, The Nature of the State, 1896; The Ameri- 
can Constitutional System, 1904; Constitutional Law in the United 
States, 2 vols., 1910. 

C. S. Tiedeman, The Unwritten Constitution of the United 
States, 1890. 

H. L. West, Federal Power ; its Growth and Necessity, 1918. 

W. MacDonald, A New Constitution for a New America, 1921. 


THE ORIGINAL SOURCES 


The first fifteen assignments are found in Professor Max Far- 
rand’s edition of The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
which is published in five volumes by the Yale University Press. 

Assignments 16 to 40 inclusive are found in Jonathan Elliot’s 
The Debates in the several State Conventions on the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution as recommended by the General Con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1787, commonly known as Elliot’s 
Debates on the Federal Convention. It is published in four volumes 
with a fifth volume under the same caption containing James 
Madison’s Diary of the Debates of the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. These were published under the sanction of Congress in 
1836 and 1845 respectively, but there is more than one edition and 
the pagings are not uniform. 

Assignments 40 to 50 inclusive are taken from The Federalist 
and the selections may be found in almost all of the several edi- 
tions of The Federalist, e. g., those of Paul Leicester Ford, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and of Professor John Spencer Bassett. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Proceedings of the Federal Constitutional Convention, May 
14-29 ; and, of the Committee of the Whole House, May 30-June Ate 
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in Max Farrand’s The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. I, pp. I-I14. 

Note particularly The Virginia Plan, p. 20, and if it is practicable 
for you to do so, compare in detail your report with that of the 
student who is given Assignment 3, which includes The New 
Jersey Plan. Try to differentiate between the two plans and pre- 
pare a joint report on these differentiations if you wish to do so. 

2. Proceedings of the Committee of the Whole House, June 5- 
13; Farrand, I, pp. 114-239. 

Note especially the grouping of the States in the voting as 
recorded on page 119, and if it is convenient for you to do so 
compare this item with those reported by your classmates who are 
given similar assignments. See list of subjects in the assignments. 

3. Ibid. June 14-19. Farrand, I, pp. 239-333. 

Examine carefully The New Jersey Plan, p. 242 ff., and the 
grouping of the States in the voting as recorded on p. 313. 

4. Ibid. June 20-27. Farrand, I, pp. 334-443. 

Note the grouping of the States in the voting, p. 354. 

5. Ibid. June 28-. Farrand, I, 444-606. 

State the significance of Franklin’s address, pp. 450-452. 

6. July 14-26. Farrand, II, pp. 1-128. 

Study carefully the resolution on legislative apportionment, p. 
13 ff.,and Gouverneur Morris’ address on the Executive, pp. 52-54. 

7. Ibid. The Committee of Detail proceedings, June 19-July 23 ; 
and, Records of the Federal Convention, August 6-11; both in 
Farrand, II, pp. 129-264. 

8. Ibid. August 13-23; Farrand, II, pp. 265-395. 

Study carefully the Morris-Pinkney Propositions, pp. 342-343. 

g. Ibid. August 24—September 6; Farrand, II, pp. 396-531. 

Include a concise report on the Pinkney proposition for the 
regulation of Commerce, p. 449 ff. 

10. Ibid. September 7-17; Farrand, II, pp. 532-650. 

Note the report of the Committee of Style, p. 590 ff.; also the 
grouping of the States in the vote on the question “To establish 
an university,” p. 611. 

11. The Records of the Federal Convention, Appendices, Far- 
rand, III, pp. 3-130. 
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Include an excerpt from Washington’s Diary, p. 20; and, com- 
ment on William Pierce’s “ Character Sketches of Delegates to 
the Federal Convention,” p. 87 ff. 

12. Ibid., Appendices. Farrand, III, pp. 130-255. 

Examine Luther Martin’s Genuine Information, p. 172 ff. 

13. Ibid. Farrand, III, pp. 256-380. 

Comment on John Dickinson’s Letters of Fabius, p. 304. Include 
also a comment on The Landholder—Luther Martin Letters, p. 
27 tii: 

14. Ibid. Farrand, III, pp. 381-503. 

Report particularly on Extracts from Yates’ Secret Proceedings, 
p. 410 ff. 

15. Ibid. Farrand, III, pp. 504-630. 

Comment especially on the various Plans of Government Sub- 
mitted to the Convention, p. 593 ff. 

16. Elliot’s Debates, V. pp. 1-93; being James Madison’s Diary 
of the Debates of the Congress of the Confederation, as reported 
in Jonathan Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, Vol. V. 
Peruse the debates from November 4, 1782-June 21, 1783, inclu- 
sive. 

17. Ibid. Debates in the Federal Convention from Monday, 
May 14, 1787, until Monday, June 18, 1787; Elliot’s Debates, V. 

18. Ibid., Monday, June 18, 1787 until Wednesday, July 11, 
1787; Elliot’s Debates, V. 

19. Ibid., Monday, July 11, 1787 until Friday, August 10, 1787, 
Elliot’s Debates, V. 

20. Ibid., August 10, 1787 until its final adjournment on Mon- 
day, September 17, 1787; Elliot’s Debates, V. 

21. Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, I, pp. 67-92. 

Study particularly the Occurrences Incident to the Act of Con- 
federation ; the Official Letter accompanying the Act of Confedera- 
tion; Jefferson’s Notes of Debate on Confederation; and, the 
Objections of certain States. 

22. Elliot’s Debates, I, pp. 92-120; Proceedings which led to 
the Adoption of the Constitution. 

23. Elliot’s Debates, I, The Federal Convention from May 2, 
1787 to July 26, 1787. 

Note especially the credentials of the members, p. 126 ff. 
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24. Elliot’s Debates, I, The Federal Convention from July 26, 
1787 to September 15, 1787. 

Note particularly the Resolutions of the Convention referred 
on the 23d and on the 26th of July, p. 221. 

25. Elliot’s Debates, I, The Ratifications of the Twelve States. 

Note the chronological order in which the States ratified. 

26. Elliot’s Debates of the Federal Constitution, Volume II, The 
Convention of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, January 9-25, 
1788. 

27. Elliot’s Debates, II, The Convention of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, January 25—-February 7, 1788. 

28. Elliot’s Debates, II, (a) The Convention of the State of 
Connecticut ; (b) The New Hampshire Convention. 

29. Elliot’s Debates, II, The Convention of the State of New 
York. Note carefully the argument of Melancton Smith on June 
25, 1788. 

30. Elliot’s Debates, II, (a) The Convention of the State of 
Pennsylvania; (b) The Maryland Convention. 

31. Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, III, The Con- 
vention of the Commonwealth of Virginia, June 2-0, 1788. 

Note particularly Governor Randolph’s address on June 7th. 

32. Elliot’s Debates, III, The Convention of Virginia, June 9- 
12, 1788. 

Note Patrick Henry’s speech on June 9th. 

33. Elliot’s Debates, III, The Convention of Virginia, June 12- 
14, 1788. 

Note Mr. Grayson’s address on June 12th. 

34. Elliot’s Debates, III, The Convention of Virginia, June 14- 
20, 1788. 

35. Elliot’s Debates, III, The Convention of Virginia, June 
20-27, 1788. 

Study particularly John Marshall’s speech of June 2oth. 

36. Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Convention, Volume IV, 
The Convention of the State of North Carolina, July 22-28, 1788. 

37. Elliot’s Debates, IV, The Convention of North Carolina, 
July 28-30, 1788. 

38. Elliot’s Debates, IV, The Convention of North Carolina, 
July 30, 1788 to August 2, 1788, inclusive. 
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39. Elliot’s Debates, IV, The Convention of the State of South 
Carolina, January 16-18, 1788. 

40. Elliot’s Debates, IV, The Convention of South Carolina, 
January 18, 1788 to May 21, 1788, inclusive. 

41. The Federalist, Nos. 1, 2, 9, 13, 23, and 39, being on some 
of the general advantages of the Union under the Constitution. 

42. The Federalist, Nos. 24, 25, and 29, concerning the com- 
mon defense. 

43. The Federalist, Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, pertaining to the general 
power of taxation. 

44. The Federalist, Nos. 41, 42, and 45, concerning the various 
powers of the Federal Government. 

45. The Federalist, Nos. 47 and 48, on the separation of the 
powers; and, Nos. 49 and 50, on appeals to the people, or the 
Electorate. 

46. The Federalist, Nos. 52, 53, 54, 55, 59, pertaining to the 
House of Representatives. 

47. The Federalist, Nos. 62, 63, 64, 65, and 66, on the Senate. 

48. The Federalist, Nos. 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 72, on the 
Executive. 

49. The Federalist, Nos. 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77, on the powers 
of the Executive. 

50. The Federalist, Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, and 82, on the Judiciary. 

51. Any other assignment indicated by the instructor. 


II 
THE EXECUTIVE 


Topic 1.—THE PRESIDENT’s ANNUAL MESSAGES TO THE 
CONGRESS. 


General Problem: To measure the development of the 
powers and activities of the President as indicated in 
the annual messages of the Presidents to Congresses 
since 1789. 


Apply the preliminary remarks in the foregoing exercise. 

Take the message assigned to you and apply to it the tests 
listed below. 

Write out each answer with a view to contributing to the class 
discussion some definite conclusions regarding the general problem, 
when you present your completed report on the designated date—as 
in the preceding exercise. 

To obtain the message assigned to you, the simplest procedure 
would be to procure the cited volume of James D. Richardson’s 
“Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents.” 
There are two distinct editions of this work, with different pagings. 
The second edition is cited in the assignments “ Revised.” It may 
be, however, that you will find another edition of Richardson 
which is privately published and whose pagings do not correspond 
to either of the above. Should Richardson’s Compilation be un- 
available at your library, find the message assigned to you in the 
indicated proceedings of Congress, periodically denominated—the 
Annals, Debates, Globe, and the Record. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Give the exact citation of your assignment including the date 
and the pages. 
2. From where was the message addressed? To whom was it 
addressed? Give the exact wordings. 
3. Classify the topics which the President discussed according 
to his five Constitutional powers, namely, (1) Appointments, (2) 
; 11 
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Legislation, (3) Foreign Relations, (4) General Enforcement 
of the Laws, (5) Commander in Chief of the Military and Naval 
Forces. 

4. Approximately how much space did he devote to matters 
under each power? 

5. Which power did the President seem to utilize the most, 
regardless of the number of pages devoted to matters under it? 

6. State what solution, if any, the President offered for each 
of the major problems that had arisen under each of the five Con- 
stitutional powers ; and state, with reasons, whether in your opinion 
the solution proved to be the wisest one possible at that time. 

7. Of these problems discussed by the President, which ones in 
your opinion later proved to be of the greatest historical signifi- 
cance ? 

8. Consider carefully those topics that you have classified as 
belonging primarily to the President’s legislative power and classify 
them as to their essential character, e. g., social welfare, economic, 
political, etc. 

g. Did the President indicate any particular interest in any special 
class of people or in any particular class of private institutions? 

10. Did the President give any attention to the relations between 
the National Government and the State or the local governments ? 
If so, state to what extent. 

11. Did the President comment on his relations to the Cabinet, 
to the head of any one particular department or to any subordinate 
bureau ? 

12. What indications, if any, were apparent of the growth of the 
administrative branch of the National Government? 

13. Did the President indicate any active relationship with the 
Judiciary? If so, state to what extent. Did he indicate any of 
the judicial powers as vesting in the President? If so, what? 

14. Did the President express any relationship to any one politi- 
cal party, or to the electorate as a whole? If so, to what extent? 
Compare your answer with that of some classmate and present your 
joint findings, if possible. 

15. Give a brief literary criticism of the President’s message. 
Does it reveal his personality? Give whatever expressions that 
you find that have since become widely accepted maxims or 
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adages, such as Washington’s statement in his First Annual 
Message: “To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace” and in his Sixth Annual Message: 
“To every description of citizen, indeed, let praise be given. But 
let them persevere in their affectionate vigilance over that precious 
depository of American happiness, the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

16. Does this message completely fulfill the intent of that section 
of the Constitution which stipulates that the President “ shall 
from time to time give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient,” or does it illustrate 
Professor Young’s assertion that the original value of the annual 
message has declined and that the “ real importance of a message 
is now to be seen not in the annual communication sent to Congress 
in December, but on occasions when a special session is called or 
when the President sends a note to Congress, dealing with a single 
occurrence requiring immediate legislative action.” * 

17. Does this message substantiate Ogg and Ray’s assertion 
that the President’s annual message is sometimes “ really aimed 
at the country or even at the world at large, rather than at Con- 
gress,” and that the “ President may desire to stir public opinion 
on a given subject, with or without a view to legislation, and may 
use the Congressional message as a means to that end.” * 

18. Was this message delivered orally by the President? 

In sending his First Annual Message to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives to be read to the Congress, President Jefferson 
stated on December 8, 1801, that the “ circumstances under which 
we find ourselves, at this place, rendering inconvenient the mode 
heretofore practiced, of working by personal address the first 
communications between the Legislative and Executive branches, 
I have adopted that by message, as used on all subsequent occasions 
through the sessions. In doing this, I have had principal regard 
to the convenience of the Legislature ; to the economy of their time ; 
to their relief from the embarrassment of immediate answers on 
subjects not yet fully before them; and to the benefits thence 
resulting to the public affairs.” 


1J. T. Young, The New American Government and Its Work, p. 62. 
4F, A. Ogg-and P. O. Ray, Introduction to American Government, p. 275. 
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Does this particular message bear out Jefferson’s assumption, or 
does it substantiate Ogg and Ray in that the “oral message has 
some distinct advantages; it is likely to be more concise than the 
written message, which, in point of fact, has often been diffuse 
and uninteresting; it gives the president a chance to make his 
personality felt; and, even though but momentarily, it brings the 
executive and legislative branches into a closeness of touch which 
is too often lacking under a presidential form of government ”* ? 

19. State some question or problem that you would like dis- 
cussed in class on the day that this report is due or thereafter. 
Such problems or questions may be suggested to you through a 
perusal of the whole list of assignments for your classmates. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorRK 


1. Examine the Congressional Record of the two or three days 
following the delivery of the President’s message and state what 
was the general attitude of the Congress to the message. Who were 
the leading supporters? The leading adverse critics? 

2. Examine some leading national newspaper or magazine that 
was published at the time that the message was delivered and state 
its general opinion of the message. 

3. Examine the Session Laws of the Congress to whom the 
President addressed this message and determine how many of the 
measures that the President recommended were actually enacted 
into law by this particular Congress. 

4. Determine from the Congressional Record as to whether or 
not those measures had the support of any popular agitation, such 
as petitions from various organizations, memorials from State 
legislatures, etc. 

5. If you used Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, what were some of the other publications of the President 
in the same volume? 

6. What were the main points in the reply of the Senate to the 
President’s message ? 

7. If the President replied to the Senate, state his main points. 

8. Examine the Check List of Public Documents, and state 
which of the Presidential publications seem to be of the most 


 Ibid., p. 275. 
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importance. Examine the collected papers of some president and 
report his solution for some problem that confronted him. 

g. State some of the problems of the Presidency that are con- 
sidered in some one of the following secondary sources : 


E. Stanwood, History of the Presidency, 1916. 

Grover Cleveland, Presidential Problems, 1904. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Autobiography, 1913. 

W. H. Taft, Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers, 1916. 

Josephus Daniels, Life of Woodrow Wilson, 1924; or, some 
other standard biography of a president. 

J. H. Finley and J. F. Sanderson, The American Executive and 
Executive Methods, 1908. 

Benjamin Harrison, This Country of Ours. 

J. P. Hill, The National Executive, 1916. 

T. F. Moran, American Presidents, 1917. 

E. S. Corwin, The President’s Control of Foreign Relations, 
IQI7. 

C. A. Berdahl, War Powers of the Executive in the United 
States, 1921. 

H. C. Black, The Relation of the Executive Power to Legisla- 
tion, I9IQ. 

E. C. Mason, The Veto Power, 1891. 

F. J. Goodnow, The Principles of the Administrative Law of 
the United States, 1905. 

J. W. Burgess, The Administration of President Rutherford B. 
Hayes, 1915. 


Examine the United States Catalogue, the Cumulative Index, 
the Book Review Digest, etc., for other secondary sources on the 
subject. For articles in periodicals consult Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, International Index, Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, etc. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Washington’s First Annual Speech, January 8, 1790. Annals, 
1 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 1, p. 932; American State Papers (Foreign 
Relations) Vol. 1, p. 11; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 65; Revised, Vol. 
Tp: 5/- 

2. Washington’s Fourth Annual Speech, November 6, 1792. 
Annals, 2 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 3, p. 607; American State Papers, 
Vol. 1, p. 18; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 125; Revised, Vol. 1, p. 117. 


“ 
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3. Washington’s Fifth Annual Speech, December 3, 1793. An- 
nals, 3 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 4, pp. 10-14; American State Papers, 
Vol. 1, p. 21; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 138; Revised, Vol. 1, p. 130. 

4. Washington’s Eighth Annual Speech, December 7, 1796. 
Annals, 4 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 6, p. 1591; American State Papers, 
Vol. 1, p. 30; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 199; Revised, Vol. 1, p. 191. 

5. John Adams’ First Annual Speech, November 23, 1797. An- 
nals, 5 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 7, pp. 630-634; American State Papers, 
Vol. 1, p. 44; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 250; Revised, Vol. 1, p. 250. 

6. Jefferson’s First Annual Message, December 8, 1801. An- 
nals, 7 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 11, p. 11; American State Papers, Vol. 
I, p. 57; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 326; Revised, Vol. 1, p. 314. 

7. Jefferson’s Eighth Annual Message, November 8, 1808. An- 
nals, 10 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 19, p. 11; American State Papers, Vol. 1 
p. 71; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 451; Revised, Vol. 1, p. 439. 

8. Madison’s Fifth Annual Message, December 7, 1813. Annals, 
13 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 26, p. 538; American State Papers, Vol. 1, 
p. 34; Richardson, Vol. 1, 534; Revised, Vol. 2, p. 519. 

g. Madison’s Seventh Annual Message, December 5, 1815. An- 
nals, 14 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 29, p. 11; Richardson, Vol. 1, p. 562; 
Revised, Vol. 2, p. 547. 

10. Monroe’s Third Annual Message, December 2, 1823. An- 
nals, 18 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 41, p. 623. 

11. Monroe’s Seventh Annual Message, December 2, 1823. 
Annals, 18 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 41, p. 11; Richardson, Vol. 2, p. 207 ; 
Revised, Vol. 2, p. 776. 

12. John Quincy Adams’ First Annual Message, December 6, 
1825. Debates, 19 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 2, Part 2, p. 2; Richardson, 
Vol. 2, p. 299; Revised, Vol. p. 865. 

13. John Quincy Adams’ Fourth Annual Message, December 2, 
1828. Debates, 20 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 5, Appendix, p. 2; Richard- 
son, Vol. 2, p. 407; Revised, Vol. 2, p. 973. 

14. Jackson’s First Annual Message, December 8, 1829. De- 
bates, 21 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 6, Pt. 1, Appendix ; Richardson, Vol. 
4, p. 442; Revised, Vol. 3, p. 1005. 

15. Jackson’s Eighth Annual Message, December 5, 1836. De- 
bates, 24 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 13, Pt. 2, Appendix, p. 1; Richardson, 
Vol. 3, p. 236; Revised, Vol. 4, p. 1455. 
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16. Van Buren’s First Annual Message, December 5, 1837. 
Globe, 25 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 6, p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 3, p. 373; 
Revised, Vol. 4, p. 1590. 

17. Van Buren’s Fourth Annual Message, December 5, 1840. 
Globe, 26 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 9, p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 3, p. 602; 
Revised, Vol. V, p. 1819. 

18. Tyler’s First Annual Message, December 7, 1841. Globe, 
27 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 11, p. 3; Richardson, Vol. 4, p. 74; Revised, 
Vol. V, 1927. 

19. Tyler’s Fourth Annual Message, December 3, 1844. Globe, 
28 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 14, p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 4, p. 334; Revised, 
Volvy, p: 2187. 

20. Polk’s First Annual Message, December 2, 1845. Globe, 
29 Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 16) p. 3; Richardson, Vol. 4, p. 471; 
Revised, Vol. p. 2321. 

21. Polk’s Second Annual Message, December 8, 1846. Globe, 
29 Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 16) p. 3; Richardson, Vol. 4, p. 471; 
Revised, Vol. 6, p. 2321. 

22. Taylor’s First Annual Message, December 4, 1849. Globe, 
31 Cong. 1 Sess. (Vol. 19) Pt. 1, Appendix, p. 1; Richardson, 
Vol. 5, p. 9; Revised, Vol. 6, p. 2547. 

23. Fillmore’s First Annual Message, December 2, 1850. Globe, 
31 Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 20) p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 5, p. 77; Revised, 
Vol. 6, p. 2613. 

24. Pierce’s First Annual Message, December 5, 1853. Globe, 
33 Cong. 1 Sess. (Vol. 23) Pt. 1, p. 8; Richardson, Vol. 5, p. 207; 
Revised, Vol. 6, p. 2740. 

25. Buchanan’s First Annual Message, December 8, 1857. Globe, 
35 Cong. 1 Sess. (Vol. 27) Pt. 1, Appendix, p. 1; Richardson, Vol. 
5, Pp. 437; Revised, Vol. 7, 2967. 

26. Buchanan’s Fourth Annual Message, December 3, 1860. 
Globe, 36 Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 30) Pt. 2, Appendix, p. 1; Richard- 
son, Vol. 5, p. 626; Revised, Vol. 7, p. 3157. 

27. Lincoln’s First Annual Message, December 3, 1861. Globe, 
37 Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 32) Pt. 4, Appendix, p. 1; Richardson, Vol. 
6, p. 44; Revised, Vol. p. 3245. 

28. Lincoln’s Fourth Annual Message, December 6, 1864. Globe, 
38 Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 35) Pt. 2, Appendix, p. 1; Richardson, 
Vol. 6, p. 243; Revised, Vol. 8, 3444. 
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29. Johnson’s First Annual Message, December 4, 1865. Globe, 
39 Cong. 1 Sess. (Vol. 36) Pt. 5, Appendix, p. 1; Richardson, 
Vol. 6, p. 353; Revised, Vol. 8, p. 3551. 

30. Johnson’s Fourth Annual Message, December 9, 1868. 
Globe, 40 Cong. 3 Sess. (Vol. 30) Pt. 3, Appendix p. 1; Richard- 
son. Vol. 6, p. 672; Revised, Vol. 9, p. 3870. 

31. Grant’s First Annual Message, December 6, 1869. Globe, 
AI Cong. 2 Sess. (Vol. 42) Pt. 1, pp. 4, 10; Richardson, Vol. 7, 
p. 27; Revised, Vol. 9, p. 3981. 

32. Grant’s Eighth Annual Message, December 5, 1876. Record, 
44 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 5, Pt. 1, p. 21; Richardson, Vol. 7, p. 399; 
Revised, Vol. 10, p. 4353. 

33. Hayes’ First Annual Message, December 3, 1877. Record, 45 
Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 7, Pt. 1, p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 7, p. 458; 
Revised, Vol. 10, 4410. 

34. Hayes’ Fourth Annual Message, December 6, 1880. Record, 
45 Cong.; Richardson, Vol. 7, p. 601; Revised, Vol. 

35. Arthur’s Second Annual Message, December 4, 1882. 
Record, 47 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 14, Pt. 1, p. 6; Richardson, Vol. 8, 
p. 126; Revised, Vol. 11, p. 4713. 

36. Arthur’s Fourth Annual Message, December 1, 1884. 
Record, 48 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 16, Pt. 1; Richardson, Vol. 8, p. 235; 
Revised, Vol. 11, p. 4822. 

37. Cleveland’s First Annual Message, December 8, 1885. 
Record, 49 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 17, Pt. 1, p. 109; Richardson, Vol. 
8, p. 3243 Revised, Vol. 11, p. 4909. 

38. Cleveland’s Fourth Annual Message, December 3, 1888. 
Record, 50 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 20, Pt. 1, p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 8, 
p. 773; Revised, Vol. 12, p. 5358. 

39. Benjamin Harrison’s First Annual Message, December 3, 
1889. Record, 51 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 21, Pt. 1, p. 84; Richardson, 
Vol. 9, p. 32; Revised, Vol. 12, p. 5467. 

40. Cleveland’s Fourth Annual Message, Second Administra- 
tion, December 7, 1896; Record, 54 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 29, Pt. 1, 
p. 2; Richardson, Vol. 9, p. 714; Revised, Vol. 14, p. 6146. 

41. McKinley’s First Annual Message, December 6, 1897. 


Record, 55 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 31, Pt. 1, p. 2; Revised, Vol. 14, 
p. 6251. 
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42, McKinley’s Second Annual Message, December 5, 1808. 
Record, 55 Cong. 3 Sess. Vol. 32, Pt. 1, p. 2; Revised, Vol. 14, 
p. 6307. 

43. Roosevelt’s Fifth Annual Message, December 5, 1905. 
Record, 59 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 40, Pt. 1, p. 91; Revised, Vol. 16, 
p. 6973. 

44. Roosevelt’s Sixth Annual Message, December 3, 1906. 
Record, 59 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 41, Pt. 1, p. 22; Revised, Vol. 16, 
p. 7023. 

45. Taft’s First Annual Message, December 7, 1909. Record, 
61 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 45, Pt. I, p. 25; Revised, Vol. 17, p. 7409. 

46. Taft’s Second Annual Message, December 6, 1910. Record, 
61 Cong. 3 Sess. Vol. 46, Pt. 1, p. 16; Revised, Vol. 17, p. 7492. 

47. Wilson’s First Annual Address, December 2, 1913, Record, 
63 Cong. 2 Sess. Vol. 51, Pt. 1, p. 74; Revised, Vol. 18, p. 7906. 

48. Wilson’s Sixth Annual Address, December 2, 1918. Record, 
65 Cong. 3 Sess. Vol. 57, Pt. 1, p. 12; Revised edition for 1917- 
1921, p. 8637. 

49. Harding’s Second Annual Address, December 8, 1922. 
Record, 67 Cong. 4 Sess. Vol. 64, Pt. 1, p. 212. 

50. Coolidge’s First Annual Address, December 6, 1923. 
Record, 68 Cong. 1 Sess. Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 97. 

51. Any other Presidential Annual Message that may be assigned 
by the instructor. 


III 
THE EXECUTIVE 


Topic 2.—ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE HEADS OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


General Problem: To survey the present functions of the 
Secretaries of the Executive Departments. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Department assigned 
to you for the year indicated may be found in the front part of the 
first volume of the complete Departmental report for that year. As 
the complete annual report of the Department may possibly include 
several separate volumes containing reports of subordinate bureaus, 
offices, and divisions, be careful to procure Volume 1 for the 
Secretary’s own official report. 

Examine the Secretary’s own report of his Department for the 
year assigned to you and apply to it whichever ones of the following 
tests that seem applicable. If the report for the particular year 
assigned to you is not available at the library, take whatever report 
that is available for that Department nearest to the date assigned. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Give the date and the place of the writing of the report, and 
the full name of the Secretary. 

To whom was the report addressed? 

2. Which of the President’s five important constitutional powers 
is executed by this Department: (1) Appointments, (2) Legisla- 
tion, (3) Foreign Relations, (4) General Enforcement of the 
Laws, (5) Command of the Military and Naval Forces? 

3. Classify the Department as to its primary character in general ; 
social welfare, economic, political, etc. 

4. Give examples, if any are available in your particular assign- 
ment, of each one of the Secretary’s particular functions as classi- 
fied in the following category: 

(a) Directory functions, such as the immediate supervision of 
the chiefs of subordinate bureaus, offices, and divisions in the 
Department ; 
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(b) Control of personnel, i. e., the appointment and removal of 
functionaries ; 

(c) Subordinate legislation: the execution of the executive 
ordinance power through the issuance of orders, of rules, or of 
regulations to carry out the purposes of the Congressional Statutes 
that have been assigned to the Secretary or to the President ; 

(d) Subordinate judicial functions, such as the decision of 
questions arising under the Congressional statutes intrusted to the 
Secretary’s execution or under the ordinances pursuant thereto; 

(e) Advisory functions, such as the delivery to the President 
or to Congress, of opinions and information pertaining to the 
Department, much of which may be performed in the hearings 
before Congressional Committees. 

5. Which function interests you the most? Why? 

6. In this particular report was there any evidence that the 
Department was performing functions that obviously were to be 
merely temporary? Explain. 

7. Were the functions of the Department as a whole apparently 
increasing or decreasing? Explain. 

8. What seemed to be the principal outstanding problems of the 
Department? Explain. 

g. What bureaus, or offices, or divisions were provided to admin- 
ister the functions of the Department? 

10. What subordinate units of the Department, if any, do you 
think have but little relationship to the general functions of the 
Department ? 

To what other Department or Departments might they logically 
be relegated? Explain. 

11. Does the report tend to confirm or disprove Professor 
Young’s statement that “The department heads enjoy a great 
advantage over similar executives in the State government in that 
the Federal department organization is hierarchical.” * 

12. What were the apparent direct relations of the Departments, 
if any, to (a) the Congress, (b) the Judiciary, (c) the Electorate, 
(d) other Executive Departments, (e) the States, territories, or 
insular possessions, (f) the local governments of the State, (g) 
foreign governments, (h) the League of Nations. 


1J. T. Young, The New American Government and Its Work, p. 66. 
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13. From this report, compare, if possible, the Secretary’s “ col- 
lective duties’ as a member of the President’s Cabinet, with his 
“ single duties ” as the executive head of the Department. 

14. From this report what arguments pro and con do you formu- 
late, if any, in regard to offering to Cabinet members full freedom 
of debate in the Congress? 

15. Does the report do more than merely to conform to the Con- 
stitutional provision that the President “ may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices ”’? 

16. Other than the reports of the subordinate officers, what 
literature is published by this Department as indicated in the 
Annual Report? 

17. From this report, what arguments pro and con do you gather 
that could be used in a presidential campaign in which the per- 
sonnel of this Department was a factor? 

18. State some problem or question suitable for class discus- 
sion in connection with your own report on this assignment. 
Observe the assignments given to your classmates before deciding 
upon a question. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. Write an essay on one of the following topics: 
(a) The Leading Problem of the Department of 
(b) The Social (Political, Economic, Historical) Significance 
of the Department of 
(c) The History (Organization, Activities) of the Department 


of 


(d) The Present Needs of the Department of ? 

2. Examine the “ Checklist of the United States Public Docu- 
ments”? and from it record (1) the leading facts in the history 
of each Department; or, (2) the principal publications of each 
Department. 

3. Examine the diary or letters of some Cabinet officer and 
describe some problem which confronted him, e. g., Gideon Welles’ 
Diary, The Letters of Franklin K. Lane, ete. 
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4. Examine some of the following secondary sources and present 
a summary of their analyses of some problem or feature of the 
Department in which you are most interested: 


Everett Kimball, The National Government of the United States, 
1920. 

J. A. Fairlie, The National Administration of the United States, 
1905. 

L. M. Short, The Development of National Administrative 
Organization in the United States, 1923. 

W. F. Willoughby, The Re-organization of the Administrative 
Branch of the National Government, 1923. 

M. L. Hinsdale, History of the President’s Cabinet, 1911. 

H. B. Learned, The President’s Cabinet, 1912. 

W. Thompson, Federal Centralization, 1924. 

P. S. Reinsch, Readings on American Federal Government. 

Gaillard Hunt, The Department of State of the United States, 
IQI4. 

Frederick Van Dyne, Our Foreign Service, 1909. 

L. D. Ingeroll, History of the War Department, 1880. 

J. S. Easby-Smith, The Department of Justice, its History 
and Functions, 1904. 

D. C. Roper, The United States Post Office, 1917. 

W. L. Warlass, The United States Department of Agriculture, 
1920. 


ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1910. 


Note.—The Secretary of State does not publicly issue an 
annual report. This is due evidently to the confidential nature of 
his position. But some of the correspondence of the Department 
of State for each year is published in volume form under the 
caption “ Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States ” and usually cited “ Foreign Relations.” Such volume for 
any given year is not published, however, until about ten years 
have elapsed after the correspondence actually took place, and no 
one volume necessarily includes all of the year’s correspondence, 
as the Department of State may, in its discretion, withhold 
despatches from publication. 

Most of the assigned questions in the exercise, therefore, natur- 
ally do not apply to the “ Foreign Relations” volume. Conse- 
quently, you are at liberty to utilize your initiative in raising your 
own questions from this unique document and in answering these 
questions in such a way as to contribute to the general topic for 
class discussion. 


“ 
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Ibid: 1911. 

Ibid., 1912. 

. Ibid., 1913. 

Ibid., the latest available. 

. The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1920. 
Ibid., 1921. 

Ibid., 1922. 

~thbid., 1923. 

10. Ibid., the latest available. 

11. The Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1920. 
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Norre.—As with the Report of the Secretary of State, many of 
the assigned questions do not apply to the Report of the Secretary 
of War. Employ your initiative, therefore, in presenting an unique 
report in such a way that it will interest the class as a body. 


12. Ibid., 1921. 

13. Ibid., 1922. 

14. Ibid., 1923. 

15. Ibid., the latest available. 

16. The Annual Report of the Attorney-General, 1920. 
17. Ibid., 1921. 

Toe lL bids 1922. 

19. Ibid., 1923. 

20. Ibid., the latest available. 

21. The Annual Report of the Postmaster-General, 1920. 
Be sibid.; 1921: 

23. Ibid., 1922. 

24. Ibid., 1923. 

25. Ibid., the latest available. 

26. The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1920. 


See Note under assignment II. 

27. bid. 50ar: 

28. Ibid., 1922. 

2g. Ibid., 1923. 

30. Ibid., the latest available. 

31. The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1920. 
32. Ibid., 1921. 

ao. ibid. 1922) 
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. Ibid., 1923. 

. Ibid., the latest available. 

. The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1920. 
. Ibid., 1921. 

. dbid., 1922, 

. Ibid., 1923. 

. Ibid., the latest available. 

. The Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce, 1920. 
. Ibid., 1921. 

. Ibid., 1922. 

. Ibid., 1923. 

. Ibid., the latest available. 

. The Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1920. 

. Ibid., 1921. 

. Ibid., 1922. 

¢ ibid., 1923. 

. Ibid., the latest available. 

. Any other report stipulated by the instructor. 


IV 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH 


Topic 1—ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE BUREAU CHIEFS. 


General Problem: To describe the collective activities 
of the National administration. 


Take the Annual Report of the secretary of the department that 
was assigned to you in the exercise on The Executive, and in that 
volume select the report of the bureau which most interests you 
and apply to it the following tests. 

If the volume that you examined in studying the Secretary’s 
annual executive report did not contain any bureau report, consult 
some other volume of that Department’s report for that same year ; 
or, take the latest annual report of any one of the following inde- 
pendent bureaus that may be available at your library: 

1. The Interstate Commerce Commission. 

. The Civil Service Commission. 

. The Federal Trade Commission. 

The United States Tariff Commission. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The Federal Power Commission. 

. The Alaskan Engineering Commission. 

. The Railroad Labor Board. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Give the technical caption and the date of the report of the 
bureau assigned to you, and state of what Department it is a com- 
ponent agency. 

2. What particular statute does the bureau help to administer? 

3. Briefly outline the activities of the bureau assigned to you. 

4. Classify the activities of the bureau as a whole as to their 
primary character, e. g., social welfare, economic, political, etc. 

5. Which of these activities affect your daily life most directly? 
Explain. 
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6. Does the bureau enact any subordinate legislation or perform 
any subordinate judicial activities ? 

7. What relations, if any, does the bureau. maintain with (1) 
private individuals, (2) private institutions, (3) the State and 
Local Governments, (4) the National Judiciary, (5) the National 
Congress, (6) foreign governments or institutions. 

8. (a) Does your report indicate that the Department performs 
any activities in the District of Columbia, in the territories or in 
the insular possessions? 

(b) If so, do they tend to justify Professor Kimball’s assertion 
that the United States “has not hesitated to establish the strictest 
sort of autocratic control over the territories ” and that in govern- 
ing its insular dependencies “it has attempted to apply as rapidly 
as possible the same principles which have been successful in 
dealing with its continental possessions.” * 

g. Briefly state the amount and nature of the physical equip- 
ment of the bureau both in Washington and outside, if the report 
contains these items. 

10. What are the principal publications of the bureau and what 
are their evident purposes? 

11. (a) In the report, do you find much material that evidently 
is inserted for the mere glorification of particular officials or for 
the purpose of influencing the Congress to grant more appropria- 
tions for the unnecessary expansion of the office? 

(b) Do you find much material such as photographs, etc., that 
have been included in the report evidently to form a popular 
appeal ? 

12. To the ordinary citizen, what is the value of the compiled 
statistics of the bureau as published in the report? What special 
purpose, if any, do they serve? 

13. Give a judicial critique of the volume as regards its future 
value to the historian, the statesman, the politician, the political 
scientist, and the ordinary citizen. 

14. In this particular report, what distinction do you perceive 
between the Executive and the Administrative branches of the 
National Government? 


* Everett Kimball, The National Government of the United States, p. 592, 
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15. According to the report that you studied, is it evident that 
Ogg and Ray are correct in saying that, generally speaking, the 
President “looks to his principal subordinates to keep the machin- 
ery of government in motion; and for months, and even years, at 
a time his relations with a given branch of administration may be 
purely nominal.” * 

16. Consult some of your classmates about some problem that 
you would like presented to the class if opportunity affords, and 
state your joint findings if you can arrive at a conclusion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. Consult the monograph on the bureau assigned to you that 
has been published by the Johns Hopkins Press, and abstract from 
the monograph a brief summary of the history, organization, and 
activities of the bureau. 

Written by members of the staff of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Washington, D. C., monographs on virtually every 
bureau and independent agency of the National Administration 
will be published eventually. A partial list of those that have been 
completed since 1921 may be found on the fly leaves of any of the 
Institute’s publications since that date, and they include such 
volumes as: 


L. F. Schmeckebier, The Public Health Service. 
W. S. Holt, The Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
F. W. Powell, The Bureau of Mines. 

Darrell H. Smith, The Bureau of Education. 
G. A. Weber, The Weather Bureau. 

Jenks Cameron, The National Park Service. 
Joshua Bernhardt, The Tariff Commission. 


2. Make a brief report of some special problem in the adminis- 
tration of a National bureau such as may be found in such secon- 
dary sources as: 


L. Mayers, The Federal Service, 1921. 

A. W. Procter, Principles of Public Personnel Administration, 
FO21:. 

Lewis Meriam, Principles Governing the Retirement of Public 
Employees, 1918. 


* Ogg and Ray, Introduction to American Government, p. 200. 
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A. G. Thomas, Principles of Government Purchasing, 1920. 

Francis Oakey, Principles of Government Accounting and Re- 
porting, 1920. 

W. F. Willoughby, The Government of Modern States, Chap- 
ter XVI, The Administrative Branch, 1919; The Problem of a 
National Budget, 1920; and, The Re-organization of the Adminis- 
trative Branch of the National Government, 1923. 

F. J. Goodnow, The Principles of the Administrative Law of the 
United States, 1905. 

R. J. Swenson, The National Government and Business, 1924. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Take the annual report of the bureau that interests you most 
in the Secretary’s report indicated under your assignment num- 
ber in the preceding exercise on The Executive. 

Recall the preliminary remarks under Chapter 1. 


V 
THE CONGRESS 
Topic 1.—ITHE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


General Problem: To classify the personnel of the Con- 
gress and their official relationships. 


Recall the preliminary remarks in Chapter I. 

This exercise is intended to assist the class in making a com- 
posite report that will constitute something of a cross-section of 
both houses of Congress through a period of four decades. Con- 
sequently the assignments will not always necessarily include the 
greatest leaders of the respective Congresses. Collectively, how- 
ever, the reports will include biographies that tend to vivify the 
leading events in American history since the Mexican War; repre- 
sentatives of every Congress since 1880; representatives of every 
political party that has elected congressmen; representatives of 
every State and territory of the United States; the authors of the 
most important laws that have been discussed in the leading ele- 
mentary college textbooks in American Government ; congressmen 
who have written college textbooks on Government, which the 
student may study eventually; congressmen who have become 
Speakers of the House of Representatives, Cabinet officers, or 
Presidential candidates; and, congressmen who have either had 
unique careers in the past or who have played important rdles in 
National affairs since the National conventions of the political 
parties in 1924, as well as congressmen who have remained less 
renowned. 

Therefore, if the instructor desires that certain parts of these 
written reports be rendered orally in the class for the benefit of 
every student, it is suggested that each student be prepared to 
classify such oral reports under the headings indicated above—col- 
lated with the topics indicated in the body of questions below— 
remembering that “ Biography is History” and that “ History is 
past Politics ; Politics, present History.” 

Examine the Congressional Directory of the particular Congress 
assigned to you and apply to it and to the Congressmen of the Con- 
gressional District assigned to you, such of the following proposi- 
tions as are applicable: 

30 
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PROBLEMS 


I. Give the exact citation of the Directory assigned to you in- 
cluding the date, the exact session, the edition of the Directory, and 
the name of the compiler. 

2. Examine the biography of the Congressman of the District 
assigned to you, and state his full name, when and where he was 
born, where he was educated, his occupation or profession, how 
long he was in Congress before this particular session, the exact 
vote that he received as a candidate for this particular Congress, 
the exact votes of his opponents, and state any other biographical 
data that you desire. 

3. In this biographical note, was it stated that the Congressman 
“has always lived in this State,” or that he “ has never before held 
public office”? 

Are these good arguments for campaign purposes? From a 
national viewpoint, are they sound reasons why the candidate 
should be elected? Explain. 

Is the biographical note as a whole just a modest statement of 
the Congressman’s record, or was it a sensational and demagogical 
appeal to the vulgar? 

4. Had this congressman a national reputation before he entered 
Congress? Did he acquire national renown afterward? If so, for 
what ? 

5. Was the Congressman’s power in national affairs evidently 
due to his academic training, his professional or business training, 
or to his seniority in politics? 

6. Name the Congressional colleagues of the Congressman as- 
signed to you who represent districts in the same State, and give 
their vocations and training, thus: John Doe, journalist; A. B., 
Coe College; A. M., University of Chicago; graduate in journal- 
ism, University of California. 

7. State the leading facts in the biographies of the two Senators 
of this Congress who represent the State in which the District 
assigned to you is located. 

8. From the three biographies that you have examined in detail, 
state (1) those factors that you think would constitute the best 
qualifications for a candidate for Congress; (2) those factors 
which would constitute the best qualifications for an efficient mem- 
ber of Congress after his election. 
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Do these qualifications seem to be incongruous? 

g. State those qualifications which you think are essential to the 
ideal Congressman. 

10. Examine the biography of the Congressman from your own 
home Congressional district for this particular Congress, and state 
wherein he measures up to those ideals; and wherein, if at all, he 
fails to do so. 

11. Were any Congressmen from this State elected from the 
State “at large”? If so, compare their biographies with the one 
that you have already studied and try to determine whether or 
not the comparison would indicate that it might be well to have 
all Congressmen elected “ at large.” 

12. If the membership of the House of Representatives were 
to be reduced to one-half of its present number, would you per- 
sonally desire to eliminate any member from the State assigned to 
you because of a lack of qualifications? Explain. 

13. What was the Congressional apportionment of representa- 
tion in Congress from this State by the census of 1880? 

14. How many Committees of the House had regular meeting 
dates during the Congress assigned to you? 

Name the Chairman of three of the Committees. 

15. On what Committee, if any, did the Congressman assigned 
to you serve? 

16. State the number of his room in the House Office Building, 
his telephone number, and the number of his seat in the Hall of 
Representatives. Are these facts sufficiently available to permit 
the ordinary citizen to keep in touch with the Congressman’s 
activities ? 

17. (a) Name the three representatives who have had the 
longest service, and state in how many Congresses they have served. 

(b) How many representatives are serving their first term? 

(c) Of how many representatives in this Congress had you 
heard before? 

(d) From these facts comment on the statement that “ Con- 
gressional statutes are often enacted by novices in national legis- 
lation.” 

18. (a) Examine the map of the district assigned to you, if it 
is given in your Directory, and determine whether or not it has been 
“ gerrymandered.” 
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(b) Do you perceive evidences of “ gerrymandering” in the 
maps of any of the other States? (Observe particularly the maps 
of Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa—if your directory was 
published prior to 1912.) 

19. At this session of Congress, who were the delegates from 
Alaska and Hawaii? 

Who were the resident commissioners from Porto Rico and the 
Philippines ? 

20. State in what cases the Senate has sat as a Court of Impeach- 
ment—giving the dates of the trial, and the results. 

21. State who was the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the clerk of the House of Representatives, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, the secretary of the Senate, during this session 
of Congress. Who was the President of the United States? 

Who was the Ambassador of the United States to Great Britain? 

Who was the United States Consul to your favorite European 
city? 

Who was the German Consul to your home city or to that city 
nearest your home to which a German Consul is accredited? 

Who was the Chief Justice of the United States? Who were the 
Associate Justices? 

22. Give the name and the Washington address of the Con 
gressional correspondent to your favorite newspaper. 

Give similar data concerning the Congressional correspondent 
to the leading opposition or competing newspaper. 

-23. What kind of information is given in the Directory under 
the caption “ Official Duties”? 

24. From the data that you have examined in the Congressional 
Directory, comment upon the relationship of the Congress to the 
State and local Governments, to the Executive and Administrative 
branches of the National Government, to the Judiciary, to the 
Electorate, and its relations with foreign countries. 

25. State some topic for further class discussion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. Consult your textbook, and see if it comments upon the 
representative or upon either Senator whom you have studied, or 
upon any law bearing any of their names. 


” 
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2. Procure the Congressional Record for some session of the 
Congress assigned to you and examine the record of the congress- 
man assigned to you. Find his name in the index. Try to determine 
whether he was a spectacular man achieving wide and sensational 
publicity, or whether he was a quiet worker prosecuting erudite 
research in solitary committee functions. Report anything else of 
interest. State whether any books have ever been written 
about him, 

3. Compare the number of college men in the Congress assigned 
to you with the number of college men in the Continental Congress 
of 1776, and in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

4. Make a study of the 47th Congress and of succeeding Con- 
gresses at alternate five-year periods until the present time, and 
determine whether the proportion of college men in Congress has 
been gradually increasing or decreasing since 1880. Plot a graph 
to present in class showing at a glance and in accurate form the 
result of your findings. 

5. Follow the method indicated in 4, and apply it to some pro- 
fession or vocation, e. g., farmers, self-made business men, avowed 
politicians, laborers, lawyers, journalists, et al., as you wish. 

6. Take the Directory assigned to you and make a study of the 
representatives in that particular Congress from the various sec- 
tions of the United States, and determine what proportion of the 
total number of representatives from each sectional group of state: 
are college men, business men, lawyers, farmers, et al., grouping 
the states into sections thus: New England, the South, the Middle 
Atlantic States, the Middle West, the Rocky Mountain States, the 
Southwest, the Northwest, and the Pacific Coast. 

7. Write a history of the Congressional representation of your 
own Congressional District since 1900. Send your essay to your 
home paper for publication. 

8. Study the autobiography of some famous congressman and 
present his solution of some problem which confronted him while 
he was in Congress. Peruse, for'example, such works as Thomas 
H. Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, James G. Blaine’s Twenty Years 
in Congress, Champ Clark’s Autobiography, etc. 

g. Examine one of the following secondary sources of informa- 
tion and make an abstract of that problem discussed in it that is of 
the most interest to you: 
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Lynn Haines, Your Congress, 1915. 
G. R. Brown, The Leadership of Congress, 1922. 


iH. 


M. 
1904. 


E. 


1907. 


te 


B. Fuller, Speakers of the House, 1909. 


P. Follett, The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
C. Griffith, The Rise and Development of the Gerrymander, 
H. Kerr, The Origin and Development of the United States 


Senate, 1895. 


G. H. Haynes, The Election of Senators, 1906; see also the 


edition of 1924. 


A standard biography of some great congressman, e. g., Henry 


Clay, 


oON] An BW N H 


\o 


Daniel Webster, Justin S. Morrill, et al. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


. 47th Congress, Eighth District of Georgia. 
. 48th Congress, Second District of Vermont. 
. 49th Congress, First District of Missouri. 


50th Congress, First District of Indiana. 
51st Congress, Eighteenth District of Ohio. 


. 52d Congress, First District of Nebraska. 
. 53d Congress, Fifth District of Tennessee. 
. 54th Congress, Congressman-at-large, Nevada. 


55th Congress, First District of Maine. 


. 56th Congress, Third District of Iowa. 

. 57th Congress, Twelfth District of Illinois. 

. 58th Congress, Ninth District of Missouri. 

. 59th Congress, Second District of Massachusetts. 


6oth Congress, Twenty-seventh District of New York. 


. 60th Congress, Sixth District of Alabama. 

. 60th Congress, Eighth District of Massachusetts. 

. 60th Congress, Eighth District of Iowa. 

. 61st Congress, Third District of Ohio. 

. 61st Congress, Twenty-sixth District of Pennsylvania. 
. 61st Congress, First District of Maryland. 

. 61st Congress, Third District of Alabama. 

. 62d Congress, Sixteenth District of New York. 

. 62d Congress, Seventh District of Virginia. 


62d Congress, Fourth District of Georgia. 
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25. 62d Congress, Third District of Georgia. 

26. 63d Congress, Ninth District of North Carolina. 

27. 63d Congress, Seventh District of Minnesota. 

28. 63d Congress, Seventh District of Wisconsin. 

29. 63d Congress, First District of West Virginia. 

30. 64th Congress, First District of Maine. 

31. 64th Congress, Congressman-at-large of Texas. 

32. 64th Congress, Second District of Utah. 

33. 64th Congress, Third District of Louisiana. 

34. 65th Congress, Congressman-at-large of Montana. 

35. 65th Congress, Ninth District of California. 

36. 65th Congress, Seventh District of South Carolina. 

37. 65th Congress, Eighth District of Iowa. 

38. 66th Congress, Third District of Mississippi. 

39. 66th Congress, First District of North Dakota. 

40. 66th Congress, Tenth District of New Jersey. 

41. 66th Congress, Thirteenth District of Massachusetts. 

42. 67th Congress, Eighth District of Michigan. 

43. 67th Congress, Second District of Oklahoma. 

44. 67th Congress, Twelfth District of New York. 

45. 68th Congress, Fifth District of Wisconsin. 

46. 68th Congress, Seventh District of Minnesota. 

47. 68th Congress, Ninth District of Ohio. 

48. 68th Congress, First District of Oregon. 

49. The latest Congress, the Representative in Congress from 
any district in any two of the following states that represent widely 
separated sections of the country, i. e., the South, New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, the Middle West, the Rocky Mountain 
States, the Southwest, the Northwest, and the Pacific Coast: 
thus—Florida, Kentucky, Arkansas; New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island ; Delaware; Kansas ; Colorado; Wyoming ; New 
Mexico, Arizona; South Dakota, Idaho; Washington. 

50. The latest Congress, the delegates of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and the Resident Commissioners of the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

51. The representative of any Congressional district in any 
Congress that the instructor may assign you. 


Vi 
THE CONGRESS 


Topic 2.—THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


General Problem: To formulate some principles of legis- 
lative procedure as practiced by the Congress in enact- 
ing some of our major Statutes. 


A composite written report of this exercise rendered orally in 
class should familiarize each student with the history of some of 
the most important laws that the Congress has enacted and which 
the textbook writers have discussed. Likewise it should acquaint 
the class with the richest dramatic incidents in the Congressional 
history and with the most refined technique of legislative procedure 
as well as with the more diabolical arts of legislative expediency 
which an enlightened citizenship would seek to eliminate. Con- 
sequently, each student has an opportunity to entertain the entire 
class with facts and incidents that will be entirely new to each 
member and which will be far from dull. 

You may note in passing that the official proceedings of Congress 
have been recorded at different periods under various captions, 
viz.: 

1789-1824: Annals of Congress. 

1824-1837: Register of Debates (which overlap some of the 
period of the Congressional Globe). 

1833-1873: Congressional Globe. 

1873 to the present: Congressional Record. 

Procure the volume or volumes of the Congressional Record 
(Annals, Debates, or Globe) for the session of Congress indicated 
in your particular assignment. If there is no index in the back 
part of each volume, be sure to procure the separate index volume 
for the whole session. If the index volume is of a recent Congress 
you will find the bill assigned to you listed in numerical order 
under the general heading “ House Bills or Senate Bills,” and 
abbreviated thus: ‘“ H. R. No. 769,” which means, “House of 
Representatives Bill Number 769”; or “S. 1621,” which means, 
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“ Senate Bill 1621.” Under the citation you will find an outline 
of the history of the bill with references to those pages of the 
Congressional Record which contain the proceedings upon the bill 
in its passage through the Congress. If the index does not inform 
you that the bill was “ Approved by the President,” or that it was 
“ Passed over the President’s veto,” continue your research through 
the next session of the same Congress until you find the record 
of the bills finally becoming laws—for each bill listed below became 
a law. 

Apply to your own particular assignment, therefore, as many 
of the following tests as are applicable: 


PROBLEMS 


1. Give the exact title of the bill (assigned to you), the chamber 
in which it originated, the author, and the date of its introduction. 

2. How much time intervened before its final enactment ? 

3. Did your bill bear the name of some congressman who did 
not introduce it? Explain. 

4. Who were the principal proponents and who the principal 
opponents of the bill? 

5. State the principal arguments pro and con the bill. 

6. How many sessions of this Congress considered the bill? 

7. Did an organized lobby evidently participate in the procedure? 
The party caucus? 

8. Was there any “ log-rolling ” among the Congressmen ? 

g. Did the President attempt to influence the enactment of the 
bill? Explain. 

10. Did any of the Cabinet members do likewise? 

If so, was it sufficient to indicate a step toward a general prac- 
tice of Cabinet participation in legislation ? 

11. Did any State legislature submit a memorial to Congress 
relating to the bill? 

12. Did any units of the Electorate submit petitions? If so, 
what was the nature of these units: economic, racial, educational, 
religious, etc.? 

13. In relation to this bill, do you observe any political grouping 
other than that of party, such as bloc or sectional groups, among 
the Congressmen? 
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14. Was the bill evidently intended to benefit any special eco- 
nomic or social group? 

If so, was this interest in harmony with the general welfare of 
the Nation at large? 

15. Do you perceive any evidences of political, racial or religious 
prejudices in the procedure? 

16. Did most of the speeches of the Congressmen reveal any 
profound knowledge of the fundamental principles of government, 
economics, sociology, etc.? 

17. Were any of the speeches apparently addressed to the Elec- 
torate rather than to the Congress? 

18. Were the debates as a whole really intellectual deliberations 
or were they emotional appeals? 

19. Give, if possible, an original quotation from the debates 
that might be ranked as literature. 

20. Have any of the Congressmen who participated in the 
debates since become famous in history ? 

21. Compare the discussions of the bill when the Congress was 
in regular session with those discussions of the Committee of the 
Whole, as to directness, seriousness, etc. 

22. Was the constitutionality of the bill discussed? 

Was there any tendency on the part of the congressmen to leave 
the matter of constitutionality for the courts to decide, rather than 
to decide it themselves? 

23. What were the most dramatic moments in the history of the 
bill? 

24. Do you detect any inertia or apathy on the part of some 
congressmen with regard to the bill? 

25. Was the legislative procedure hampered by the introduction 
of other and unimportant or eccentric bills? 

26. Do you think that there should be a limitation as to the 
nature of the bills that should be introduced in Congress? 

27. What different officers and employees were involved in the 
procedure? 

28. How might the procedure in the enactment of this bill have 
been simplified, if it were possible? 

29. Does the history of this bill illustrate Professor Young’s 
statement that the weight of inertia in the Congress “ kills so many 
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measures or offers to their opponents the opportunity of secretly 
amending them in such a way as to defeat their real purpose?*” 
Explain. 

30. Does it illustrate Viscount Bryce’s assertion that “ The faults 
of bills passed by the House are often cured by the Senate, where 
discussion is more leisurely and thorough” ?* 

31. Does it support Ogg and Ray in that the Senate “ is quite as 
liberal as the House in allowing members to get into the Record 
magazine articles, documents, and even large portions of books, 
which have not been read in debate” ?* 

32. Do you find sufficient cause for bi-cameral legislation in 
the Congress for some of the bills, such as those on the Calendar 
of the Committee of the Whole? Give reasons for your answer. 

33. So far as the procedure of your bill will permit, be pre- 
pared to discuss and illustrate in class the following factors in 
legislation : 

(1) Authorship of bills—legislator, committee, citizen ; 

(2) The “ Morning hour ” ; 

(3) Introduction of bills: joint introduction in both Houses, 
introduction “ by request ” ; 

(4) Consideration on introduction ; 

(5) The Calendar—Union calendar, House calendar, Calendar 
of the Committee of the Whole, or Private Calendar ; 

(6) Readings of the bill—First, Second, and Third readings; 

(7) Reference to committee ; 

(8) Change of committee to which the bill was referred ; 

(9) Sub-committee activity ; 

(10) Committee activity—Conduct of Hearings, executive ses- 
sions, the use of House and Senate Documents, approval of bill 
in part, redrafting of bill, substitution of bill, etc. ; 

(11) Appointment and work of Conference committees ; 

(12) Calling of bill from either House; 

(13) Report from the Committee to either House—majority and 
minority reports; 

(14) The Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union; 

* Young, The New American Government and Its Work, p. 08. 


* Bryce, The American Commonwealth, p. 130. 
* Ogg and Ray, Introduction to American Government, p. 392. 
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(15) Non-concurrence by either house; 

(16) Procedure of amending bills; 

(17) Special order for consideration ; 

(18) Debating in the House and in the Senate—time allowed 
for speeches, use of the filibuster, the cloture rule; 

(19) The use of time-saving devices such as the leave to print, 
moving the previous question, compelling a quorum, etc. ; 

(20) Work of the floor leaders ; 

(21) Work of the party caucuses ; 

(22) Enrollment and Engrossing of bills; 

(23) Suspension of the rules; 

(24) Recommitment ; 

(25) Laying on the table; 

(26) Indefinite postponement ; 

(27) Reconsideration ; 

(28) Return of bill to the house in which it originated ; 

(29) Resolutions relating to the bill—joint resolutions, con- 
current resolutions, etc. ; 

(30) Fixing of time when the vote is to be taken; 

(31) Voting—viva voce, rising vote, voting by tellers, voting 
by roll-call (ayes and nays) ; 

(32) Veto by the President and the veto message; 

(33) Enactment of bill over the President’s veto; 

(34) Approval of bill by the President ; 

(35) Number of days elapsed between passage of the bill by 
Congress and the approval of the President ; 

(36) Any other factors in procedure that you may find. 

34. State some additional problem or ideal in legislative pro- 
cedure that you would like the class to consider. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. (a) Examine the legislative record of the author of this bill, 
or that of some other congressman in whom you are particularly 
interested. (See the index under his name.) 

(b) Name the subject of some speech or “ remarks ” made by 
him, giving the date, the page of the Record, and his opinion on 
the subject. 

(c) State some of the bills, if any, that he introduced, giving 
the dates, and the pages in the Record. 
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(d) State some of the petitions, if any, that he presented. 

(e) Name some bill on which he voted, giving the date, page, 
and the number of votes cast on each side of the question. 

2. If you so desire, write out a petition for some legislation that 
you wish, get your friends to sign it, then send it to your Congress- 
man. Be sure to send it to his correct room number in the House 
Office Building, which may be found in the Congressional Direc- 


tory. 
3. Write a concise essay on one of the following subjects: 
(a) The Activities of Congressman ———————— in the 


Session of the Congress. 


The influence of the Electorate upon the Session of 
the Congress. 

(b) The accomplishments of the Session of the 
Congress. 

(c) The Committee System of the Congress as exemplified in 
the passing of the ————————————- Acct. 

(d) Political grouping partisan, sectional, bloc 
in the enactment of the ——————————— ll. 

(e) The opinion of the Press of the ——————————— bill. 


(f) (Any other topic in which you are interested.) 

Send your essay to your local newspaper or to some journal 
for publication. 

4. From the legislative procedure of your bill, illustrate some of 
the discussions in your textbook. 

5. Select some phase of the legislative procedure of your bill 
and read the comment on that topic in some of the following works. 
This ought to be as interesting as reading a newspaper account 
of a football game which you have witnessed or in which you have 
participated. The author is certain to have caught some factors 
that you probably did not catch due to a different viewpoint. There- 
fore, do not be satisfied with the report of just one author. Consult 
several of them, for example: 


Robert Luce, Legislative Procedure, 1922. (The author had 
been a member of Congress. ) 

C. L. Jones, Statute Law Making in the United States, 1912. 

S. W. McCall, The Business of Congress, 1911. (The author 
had been a member of Congress.) 

Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government, 1885. 
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D. S. Alexander, History and Procedure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1916. 

Max Farrand, The Legislation of Congress for the Govern- 
ment of the Organized Territories of the United States, 1789- 
1895, 1896. 

R. V. Harlow, History of Legislative Methods before 1825, 
1917. 

A. B. Hart, Practical Essays on American Government, 1894. 

Ralston Hayden, The Senate and Treaties, 1920. 

H. H. Gilfry, Precedents, Decisions and Points of Order, with 
Phraseology, in the United States Senate, 1909. 

A. C. Hinds, Digest and Manual of the Rules and Practice of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, 1908. (The 
author became a member of Congress.) 

A. C. Hinds, Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, 8 Volumes, 1907. 

Senate Manual, latest edition, containing Jefferson’s Manual, 
Rules, Orders, etc. 

House Manual, latest edition. 


Look through the Book Review Digest, etc., for other works 
on the subject. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. The bill for the First Act of Congress entitled “An Act to 
regulate the Time and Manner of Administering certain Oaths,” 
June 1, 1789. Annals of Congress, 1 Congress, 1 Session, Volume 
I, page 43. 

2. The bill for the First Tariff Act, entitled “ An Act for laying 
a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Merchandises imported into the 
United States,” July 4, 1789. Annals of Congress, I Congress, 
t Session, Volume 1, page 48, July 6, 1789. 

3. Executive organization Bill for “ An Act for establishing an 
Executive Department, to be denominated the Department of 
Foreign Affairs,” July 27, 1789. Annals of Congress, 1 Congress, 
1 Session, Volume I, pages 47 et seq. 

4. Legislative Organization Bill for “ An Act for allowing Com- 
pensation to the Members of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, and to the Officers of both Houses,” 
September 22, 1789. Annals of Congress, 1 Congress, I Session, 
Volume 1. 
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5. Judiciary Organization Bill for “An Act to establish the 
Judicial Courts of the United States,” September 24, 1789. Annals 
of Congress, 1 Congress, 1 Session, Volume I. 

6. Homestead Bill of 1862, “ to secure, to actual settlers on the 
public domain, and to provide a bounty for soldiers in lieu of grants 
of public lands.” Congressional Globe, 37 Congress, 2 Session, 
Parts 1-3, H. R. No. 125. 

7. Morrill Land Grant College Bill of 1862 “donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” Congressional 
Globe, 37 Congress, 2 Session, Parts 3-4, S. No. 298. 

8. Legal Tender Bill of 1863, for “An Act to provide ways 
and means for the support of the Government.” Congressional 
Globe, 37 Congress, 3 Session, Parts 1-2, H. R. No. 659. 

g. Civil Rights Bills “ for protecting all citizens in their civil 
and equal rights.” See separate index for Congressional Record, 
43 Congress, 2 Session, H. R. No. 769. 

10. Bland-Allison Bill “ to authorize the free coinage of stand- 
ard silver dollars.” Record, 45 Congress, 2 Session, H. R. No. 
1093. 

11. Civil Service Bill of 1883. Record, 47 Congress, 2 Session, 
SMa eee 

12. River and Harbor Bill of 1884. Record, 48 Congress, 1 
Session, H. R. 6931, and the substitute bill H. R. 7o12. Trace 
both bills. 

13. Agricultural Experiment Station Bill of 1887. Record, 49 
Congress, 2 Session, S. 372. 

14. McKinley Tariff Bill of 1890. Record, 51 Congress, 1 Ses- 
sion, H. R. 9416. 

15. Sherman Anti-Trust Bill. Record, 51 Congress, 1 Session, 
cea & 

16. Lottery Bill of 1895. Record, 53 Congress, 3 Session, S. 
1620. 

17. Newlands Bill for Irrigation. Record 57 Congress, 1 Ses- 
sion, S. 3057. 

18. Philippines Civil Government Bill. Record, 57 Congress, 
1 Session, S. 2295. 

19. Employer’s Liability Bill. Record, 59 Congress, 1 Session, 
tate, 230: 
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20. Interstate Commerce Bill of 1906. Record, 59 Congress, 1 
Session, H. R. 12987. 

21. Pure Foods and Drugs Bill. Record, 59 Congress, 1 Session, 
S. 88. 

22. Corrupt Practices Bill. Record, 59 Congress, 1 Session, 
S. 4563. 

23. Penal Code Bill. Record, 60 Congress, 2 Session, S. 2982. 

24. Department of Labor Bill. Record, 62 Congress, 3 Session, 
HR. 22073. 

25. Erdman-Newlands Labor Mediation Bill. Record, 63 Con- 
gress, I Session, S. 2517. 

26. Federal Reserve Bill. Record, 63 Congress, 2 Session, H. 
R. 7837. 

27. Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Bill. Record, 63 Con- 
gress, 2 Session, H. R. 7951. 

28. Federal Trade Commission Bill. Record, 63 Congress, 2 
Session, H. R. 15613. 

29. Clayton Bill regulating monopolies. Record, 63 Congress, 
2 Session, H. R. 15657. 

30. Harrison Narcotic Drug Bill. Record. 63 Congress, 2 Ses- 
sion, H. R. 6282. 

31. National Defense Bill. 64 Congress, 1 Session, H. R. 12766. 

32. Bill of Lading Bill. Record, 64 Congress, 1 Session, S. 19. 

33. Adamson Eight Hour Day Bill. Record, 64 Congress, 1 
Session, H. R. 17700. 

34. Shipping Bill. Record, 64 Congress, 1 Session, H. R. 15455. 

35. Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Bill. Record, 64 Con- 
gress, I Session, S. 703. 

36. Selective Service Bill. Record, 65 Congress, 1 Session, H. R. 
3545. 

37. Espionage Bill. Record, 65 Congress, 1 Session, H. R. 291. 

38. Webb Bill for Export Trade. Record, 65 Congress, 1 Ses- 
sion, H. R. 2316. 

39. Volstead National Prohibition Bill. Record, 66 Congress, 1 
Session, H. R. 6810. 

40. Transportation Bill. Record, 66 Congress, 1-2 Session, H. 
R. 10453. 

41. Federal Civil Service Retirement Bill. Record, 66 Congress, 
1-2 Session, S. 1699. 


” 
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42. Merchant Marine Bill. Record, 66 Congress, 1-2 Session, 
Peek 1O 370: 

43. Woman’s Bureau Bill. Record, 66 Congress, 2 Session, H. 
Ik13220, 

44. Federal Water Power Bill. Record, 66 Congress, 1-3 Ses- 
sion, H. R. 3184. 

45. Immigration Limitation Bill of 1921. Record, 67 Congress, 
1 Session, H. R. 4075. 

46. Budget and Accounting Bill. Record, 67 Congress, 1 Ses- 
sion, S. 1084. 

47. Packers and Stockyards Bill. Record, 67 Congress, 1 Ses- 
sion, H. R. 6320. 

48. Coal Commission Bill. Record, 67 Congress, 2 Session, H. 
RY12877. 

49. Agricultural Appropriation Bill for 1924. Record, 67 Con- 
gress, 4 Session, H. R. 13481. 

50. Civil Service Reclassification Bill. Record, 67 Congress, 
1-4 Session, H. R. 8928. 

51. Such other bills as may be assigned by the instructor for 
historical, economic, social, political, or legislative procedural study. 


Vir 
THE CONGRESS 


Topic 3.—REPoRTS OF THE COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
AND OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


General Problem: To estimate the importance of the 
Committee in Congressional legislation. 


The major Standing Committees of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives constitute petit parliaments. Their powers, 
immunities, and their activities have afforded lurid storm centers 
for animated controversies in academic seminars and in political 
arenas. As dynamic institutions, however, they have helped to 
perfect all of the epoch-making statutes that are expounded in 
your textbook or that have been listed in these exercises. Con- 
sequently, the assignments numbered 11-50 in this particular exer- 
cise are arranged in the same numerical sequence as were the bills 
in the preceding exercise on legislative procedure, so that if you 
are given the assignment bearing the same number as that of 
your preceding assignment you will study the report that pertains 
to the bill whose procedure you have already studied. Likewise, the 
report will pertain to the statute which you may study in Chapter 
X. By this coordination of the exercise it is hoped that you shall 
find each succeeding exercise more interesting and more profit- 
able in inverse ratio to the diminishing amount of effort required— 
until you realize a maximum of results for the minimum of labor. 

Furthermore, it is intended that you will not permit your think- 
ing to be limited by the questions listed in the exercises, but that 
you will allow your imagination free range beyond them. 

Procure the volume bearing the Serial Number indicated in your 
assignment, and leaf through it until you find the report bearing 
the number and title corresponding to that in your assignment, 
thus: S. Report 576, on the Civil Service Bill of 1883 (being 
Senate Report 576), or, H. R. Report 1526, on the River and 
Harbor Bill of 1884 (being House of Representatives Report 
1526). Yours may be the only report in the volume, however. 
In fact, your particular report may be valuable enough to merit 
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the service of several volumes, but you need not examine more than 
one volume unless otherwise directed by your instructor. Con- 
trariwise, your particular report may not consume more than one 
half of one page, in which case you might find it profitable to 
browse through some of the other reports in the same volume and 
form an opinion as to the general value of the average Congres- 
sional report as contained in that particular volume, unless other- 
wise directed by the instructor. 


PROBLEMS 


I. State (a) the exact title of the report, (b) its date, (c) the 
name of the senator or representative who reported it, (d) the 
name of the committee from which it is reported, (e) the number 
of the Senate bill or House bill which it accompanied, and (f) the 
total number of pages included in the report. 

2. Was the bill which the report accompanied printed in full 
or in part? 

3. State the apparent general purpose of the bill which the 
report accompanied. 

4. Does the report present any history of the bill or of any 
movement on the part of the electorate in favor of it? 

5. Does it amend the bill? 

6. Do you think that the bill was sent to the logical committee? 
Was that committee a leading, standing one; or, a minor, tem- 
porary one? 

7. Give the names of those who signed the report, if any. 

8. Give a brief analysis of the report, stating the principal 
explanations, findings, arguments, etc. 

g. If the report includes an expressed view of a minority in the 
committee who disagree with the majority, state their principal 
differences. 

10. Does the report contain any illustrative material such as 
documents, statements from technical experts, statistics, etc., to 
support the findings of the committee? 

11. Does it present the results of any hearings held before the 
committee ? 

12. Does it reveal any evidence of lobbyists’ influence? 

13. Does the committee seem to assume complete responsibility 
for the soundness of the bill? 
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14. In completing this report was the work of the committee 
primarily legislative, administrative, or quasi-judicial, or other- 
wise? 

15. Was the report as a whole pervaded by the unbiased, aca- 
demic, judicial spirit? 

16. Does it reveal enough evidence of profound research to 
convince you that scientific skill is as effective an instrument of 
legislation as oratory? As political strategy? 

17. List the titles of some of the other reports that are printed 
in the same volume, if any, and that most attract you. 

18. Name some of the committees that also had reports in the 
same volume. 

19. According to the Report, which one of the preambulary 
purposes of the Constitution does the bill aim to augment most, viz., 

(a) a more perfect union, (b) justice, (c) domestic tranquillity, 
(d) the common defense, (e) the general welfare, (f) the blessings 
of liberty? 

20. Could you classify the work which the committee performed 
in relation to this report in any one category, viz., entirely vicious, 
entirely wholesome, mostly expedient, or political compromise ? 

21. Which of the three following views does your report seem to 
substantiate the most: 

(a) President (Governor) Woodrow Wilson’s view in his The 
New Freedom, 1912: 


“ Legislation, as we now-a-days conduct it, is not conducted in 
the open. It is not threshed out in open debate upon the floors of 
our assemblies. It is, on the contrary, framed, digested, and con- 
cluded in committee-rooms. It is in committee-rooms that legisla- 
tion desired by the interests is framed and brought forth. There 
is not enough debate of it in open house, in most cases, to disclose 
the real meaning of the proposals made. Clauses lie quietly unex- 
plained and unchallenged in our statutes which contain the whole 
gist and purpose of the act; qualifying phrases which escape the 
public attention, casual definitions which do not attract attention, 
classifications so technical as not to be generally understood, and 
which every one most intimately concerned is careful not to explain 
or expound, contain the whole purpose of the law. Only after 
it has been enacted and has come to adjudication in the courts is 
its scheme as a whole divulged. The beneficiaries are then safe 
behind their bulwarks. .. . 
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“ This is what sometimes happens: They promise you a par- 
ticular piece of legislation. As soon as the legislature meets, a bill 
embodying that legislation is introduced. It is referred to a com- 
mittee. You never hear of it again. What happened? Nobody 
knows what happened. 

“Tam not intimating that corruption creeps in; I do not know 
what creeps in. The point is that we not only do not know, but 
it is intimated if we get inquisitive that it is none of our business. 
My reply is that it 7s our business, and it is the business of every 
man in the state; we have a right to know all the particulars of 
that bill’s history. There is not any legitimate privacy about mat- 
ters of government. Government must, if it is to be pure and 
correct in its processes, be absolutely public in everything that 
affects it. I cannot imagine a public man with a conscience having 
a secret that he would keep from the people about their own 
affairs.” 


(b) Congressman Robert Luce’s view in his Legislative Pro- 
cedure, 1922: 


“ The complete justification of privacy is that its absence would 
inure to the injury of the public business. Common acceptance of 
this keeps anybody from seriously suggesting that the meetings of 
either the British or the American Cabinet should be public. In 
England the public is kept in the most complete ignorance of what 
goes on in Cabinet meetings. The minister who talked of their 
details would shock the sense of decency and lose his portfolio. 
In the United States the same need of privacy is felt..... 
Neither in the jury room nor in the committee room does secrecy, 
if you please to call it such, involve any element of shame or fear 
or deceit. Legislators are neither cowards nor tricksters because 
they deliberate in private. They are but using in the public business 
those methods that have been found most efficacious and salutary 
in all the other relations of life. Those methods are based on the 
characteristics of human nature. He who would quarrel with them 
should not rest until he has changed human nature itself. . . . 

“The really important work of the session is going on out of 
sight, where earnest men behind closed doors are wrestling with big 
problems, trying to reconcile differences, smoothing out difficulties, 
polishing language, anxiously striving to accomplish a result that 
shall be for the public welfare; in short, performing as best they 
can the most difficult task in all the world, that of making good 
law.” 


(c) Doctor Charles A. Beard’s view in his American Govern- 
ment and Politics, 1924: 
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“ Owing to the pressure of business in the House, it is impossible 
to consider each bill on its merits and arrive at a vote after search- 
ing debate and mature deliberation; it often happens, therefore, 
that very important measures are forced through as they come 
from the committee without any serious discussion or a single 
amendment. This, of course, places an enormous power in the 
hands of committees and changes the House at times from a deliber- 
ative into a ratifying assembly. . 

“The division of each house of Congress into a large number 
of separate committees, no doubt, does lead to many deplorable 
results. These committees work with little or no reference to one 
another, each preparing its own bills with slight regard to the 
measures in other committees. As a result there is a great deal 
of ill-adjusted and conflicting legislation, even on matters of funda- 
mental importance. But it is easier to criticize than to find better 
methods for conducting business. . . . 

“ Only two outstanding remedies are offered for the evils of the 
committee system. One is the creation of the kind of unofficial 
leadership and direction which was built up by the Republicans 
in the early part of this century. The other is the adoption of the 
English Cabinet system which openly vests control in the hands 
of a responsible group, the Cabinet. The first has been tried and 
rejected as a form of invisible government. The second, striking 
as it does at the very root of the congressional system, receives 
little consideration outside academic circles. Indeed, there are 
signs that the House of Commons is looking with favor on the 
adoption of the standing committee system.” 


22. Present your own ideal of committee work and prepare to 
defend it in class. 

23. Examine the topics assigned to your classmates and be pre- 
pared to present questions for them to answer when they report 
in class. Be sure to ask only such questions as will be of general 
interest to the entire class, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. Take some phase of the Committee system of legislation, and 
compare the views of various authorities on the subject, for 
example: 

L. G. McConachie, Congressional Committees, 1898. 

Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government, 1885; and The 


New Freedom, 1912. 
Robert Luce, Legislative Procedure, 1922; and Legislative As- 


semblies, 1924. 
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B. L. French, Sub-Committees of Congress, in the American 
Political Science Review, Vol. IX, pp. 68-92, 1915. 

Lindsay Rogers, Conference Committee Legislation ; in the North 
American Review, Vol. CCV, pp. 300-307, 1922. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Mr. Clymer’s report from the Committee of Elections per- 
taining to the contested election of William Smith, a representative 
from South Carolina, April 18, 1789, 1 Cong. 1 Sess. American 
State Papers, Class 10, Miscellaneous, Vol. 1, p. 5, No. 1. 

Note other and similar reports in the same volume. 

2. Committee report on Discriminating Duties on Tonnage, 
August 5, 1789, 1 Cong. 1 Sess. American State Papers, Commerce 
and Navigation, Vol. 1, p. 6. 

3. Report of Committee on the Eastern Boundary, 1 Cong. 2 
Sess. American State Papers, Class 1, Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, 
p. 100, No. 42. 

See also the Report of the Committee on Trade of the Mediter- 
ranean, ibid. p. 108, No. 45. 

4. Mr. Gerry’s report from the Committee on Estimate of Sup- 
plies requisite for the year 1789, I Cong. 1 Sess. American State 
Papers, Class 3, Finance, Vol. 1, pp. 11-13, No. 5. 

Peruse also Mr. Carroll’s Committee report on a Loan to John 
F. Amelung, ibid. p. 62, No. 14. 

5. Mr. White’s report from committee on the Virginia Military 
Bounty Lands, July 31, 1789, 1 Cong. 1 Sess. American State 
Papers, Class 8, Public Lands, Vol. 1, pp. 5-6, No. 1. 

Examine likewise Mr. Huntington’s report from committee on 
Cessions from New York and Massachusetts, ibid. pp. 7-8. 

6. H. Report 87, on the Colorado Desert, 37 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Senate No. 1145. 

7. H. Report 21, on the Department of Agriculture Bill of 1862, 
37 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1144. 

8. H. Report 5, on Additional Volunteers for the Union Army, 
37 Cong. 3 Sess. Serial No. 1173. 

g. H. Report 127, on Condition of Affairs in the State of 
Arkansas, 43 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 1657. 

10. H. Report 12, on William and Mary College, 45 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 1822. 
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11. S. Report 576, on the Civil Service Bill of 1883, 47 Cong. 
1-2 Sess. Serial No. 2006. 

12. H. R. Report 1526, on the River and Harbor Bill of 1884, 
48 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 2258. 

13. H. R. Report 3909, on the Hatch Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bill of 1887, 49 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 2501. 

14. H. R. Report 1466, on the McKinley Tariff Bill, 51 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 2811. 

15. H. R. Report 1707, on the Sherman Anti-Trust Bill, 51 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 2812. 

16. H. R. Report 1336, on the Lottery Bill of 1895, 53 Cong. 
2-3 Sess. Serial No. 3272. 

17. S. Report 915, on the Newlands Bill for Irrigation, 57 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 4257. 

18. S. Report 915, on the Philippine Civil Government Bill, 
57 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4260. 

19. H. R. Report 2335, on the Employers’ Liability Bill, 59 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4906. 

20. H.R. Report 591, on the Interstate Commerce Bill of 1906, 
59 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4906. 

21. S. Report 8, on the Pure Food and Drugs Bill, 59 Cong. 1 
Sess. Serial No. 4904. 

22. S. Report 3056, on the Corrupt Practices Bill, 59 Cong. 1 
Sess. Serial No. 4905. 

23. S. Report 10, Parts 1 and 2, on the Penal Code Bill, 60 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 5220. 

24. H. Report 575, on the Department of Labor Bill of 1913, 
62 Cong. 2-3 Sess. Serial No. 6131. 

25. S. Report 72, on the Erdman-Newlands Labor Mediation 
Bill, 63 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 6510. 

26. H. Report 163, on the Federal Reserve Bank Bill, 63 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 6561. 

27. H. Report 110, on the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension 
Bill, 63 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6558. 

28. S. Report 597, on the Federal Trade Commission Bill, 63 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6553. 

29. H. Report 627, on the Clayton Bill Regulating Monopolies, 
63 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6559. 
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30. S. Report 258, on the Harrison Narcotic Drug Bill, 63 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 6552. 

31. H. Report 297, on the National Defense Bill, 64 Cong. 1 
Sess. Serial No. 6903. 

32. S. Report 149, on the Bill of Lading Bill, 64 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 6897. 

33. H. Report 1184, on the Adamson Eight Hour Day Bill, 64 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 6905. 

34. H. Report 659, on the Shipping Bill, 64 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial 
No. 6904. 

35. H. Report 1495, on the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Bill, 64 Cong. 1-2 Sess. Serial No. 7110. 

36. H. Conf. Report 53, on the Selective Service Bill, 65 Cong. 
1 Sess. Serial No. 7252. 

37. S. Conf. Report 69, on the Espionage Bill, 65 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 7252. 

38. S. Report 109, on the Webb Bill for Export Trade, 65 Cong. 
1 Sess. Serial No. 7249. 

39. H. Report 91, on the Volstead National Prohibition Bill, 66 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7592. 

40. H. Report 456, on the Transportation Bill, 66 Cong. 1-2 
Sess. Serial No. 7593. 

41. S. Report 99, on the Federal Civil Service Retirement Bill, 
66 Cong. 1-2 Sess. Serial No. 7590. 

42. H. Report 443. on the Merchant Marine Bill, 66 Cong. 1-2 
Sess. Serial No. 7593. 

43. H. Report 783, on the Women’s Bureau Bill, 66 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 7653. 

44. H. Report 61, on the Federal Water Power Bill, 66 Cong. 
1-3 Sess. Serial No. 7592. 

45. S. Report 17, on the Immigration Limitation Bill of 1921, 
67 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7918. 

46. H. Report 14, on the Budget and Accounting Bill, 67 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 7920. 

47. H. Report 77, on the Packers and Stockyards Bill, 67 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 7920. 

48. H. Report 1181, on the Coal Commission Bill, 67 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 9757. 
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49. H. Report 1295, on the Agricultural Appropriation Bill for 
1924, 67 Cong. 4 Sess. Serial No. 8157. 

50. H. Report 461, on the Civil Service Reclassification Bill, 
67 Cong. 1-4 Sess. Serial No. 7921. 

51. (a) Such other reports as may be assigned by the instructor 
for historical, economic, social, political or legislative procedural 
study, etc. 

(b) Procure a report on some pending bill and analyze it for 
publication in your local newspaper. 

(c) Write an article in support of, or in opposition to, some bill 
that is pending in Congress and send it to your local newspaper. 


VIII 
THE CONGRESS 


Topic 4.—HEARINGS OF THE COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS. 

General Problem: To analyze the codperation of Execu- 
tive, Administrative, Electoral and Legislative Branches 
of the National Government as exemplified in Con- 
gressional Hearings. 


Besides the fact implied in the general topic, the Congressional 
hearings have many more interesting features. It is through the 
hearing that we learn of the actual desires of the Electorate, that 
we may uncover concealed history, and that we may see some of the 
exact procedure of the five branches of our National government 
excepting, possibly, the Judiciary. It is through the hearings that 
we observe American democracy expressing itself in the most 
intimate terms. 

Not all of the hearings are published in the Congressional set, 
In your library you may find many hearings that are not listed 
in the Checklist of United States Public Documents. The selection 
of these assignments has been governed somewhat, however, by 
their availability in the Congressional set. Procure the volume 
whose serial number is indicated in your particular assignment, 
examine the hearing contained therein, and base your examination 
upon the following points: 

PROBLEMS 


I. State the exact caption of the publication containing the 
hearing, investigation, testimony, or “statements,” e. g., Senate 
Document No. —, House Report No. —, etc. 

Give the Congress, session, the name of the Committee conduct- 
ing the hearing, the name of the chairman, the date and place of 
the hearing, etc. 

2. Did the hearing pertain to a proposed statute, or was it an 
investigation of some crime, or some alleged irregularity of office, 
etc.? 

3. Name some of the persons who testified at the hearings, and 
state their public or private positions in life. 
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4. State some of the facts that they revealed which interest you 
the most, 

5. What was the apparent result of the hearing. 

6. In these particular hearings, do you find enough volatile 
effusions of chaotic emotion and of irrational prejudice to justify 
your concurrence in the opinion of Congressman Luce, viz.: 


“Tn my own opinion not the least, and perhaps the greatest, of 
the advantages of public committee hearings is their service as a 
safety-valve. If the wild reformer, the crank, can but be heard, 
he is often content and thereafter for a while will do little mis- 
chief. Bottle him up and he will explode. If his imagination fall 
short of the extreme, if he be not too unreasonable in his dreams, 
but merely somewhat ahead of his time, what he may say will help 
toward that instruction of public opinion which in time makes the 
world better.” 


7. Was the conduct of this particular hearing such as to con- 
form to Congressman Luce’s admission that: 


“ The valid criticism of public hearings bears on their conduct. 
Often this is most unsatisfactory. Speakers are hurried or cut 
short. A deliberate, well-balanced, complete argument is next to 
impossible. Time presses, more wait to be heard than the hour or 
two permits, committee members wax impatient. Brevity is re- 
quested or ordered. Topics deserving hours must be disposed of 
in minutes. Here, as in every other stage of the law-making proc- 
ess, overwork shows its baneful effect. The mischief will never 
be remedied until administrative details, the minutiz of legislation, 
are relegated to more fitting tribunals.” 


8. On the whole, were these particular hearings conducted mas- 
terfully enough to conform to Congressman Luce’s standard, viz. : 


“To get information is one of the chief purposes of hearings. 
Anything that impedes this is undesirable, but it does not follow 
that a committee should necessarily expose itself to the time-wast- 
ing process of acquiring information through indiscriminate volun- 
teering on the part of whatever citizens choose to present them- 
selves. Reliance on that process brings in a great element of 
chance. Only by accident will it happen that the men best qualified 
to inform will be in attendance. If a committee is to be assured 
of help from experts on the subject in question, it ought to invite 
or even require the presence of those who know. This precaution 
is of much more real importance than various of the nostrums 
commonly presented for committee evils.” 


5 
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9. Present any other matters of interest pertaining to the bear- 
ing that you wish. 

10. State some topic for further discussion in class, or prepare 
questions referring to some assignment other than your own. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorRK 


1. Comment upon the geographical distribution of the members 
of the committee conducting the hearing. 

2. Examine their biographies in the Congressional Directory or 
in Who’s Who in America of that period and try to determine 
whether the majority of the committeemen were trained in scien- 
tific research of any kind, or whether they were mere politicians. 

3. Comment on the statement “Congressional Committees 
should have power to subpcena witnesses upon occasion.” 

4. From your library select some hearing other than the ones 
listed below which is of especial interest to you, and write a brief 
review of it. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. House Committee appointed on the 29th Dec., 1826, on a 
letter of John C. Calhoun, Vice-President of the United States, 
asking an investigation of his conduct while Secretary of War. 
Testimony of Colonel Armistead et al., Rep. No. 79, p. 61 et seq., 
19 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 159. 

2. House Committee on the Public Lands. Testimony in re John 
Wilson against George Graham, Rep. No. 94, p. 7 et seq., 19 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 160. 

3. House Committee on Manufactures. Testimony on Duties 
on Imports by the Honorable Richard Keese et al., Rep. No. 115, 
pp. 22 et seq., 20 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 177. 

4. House Select Committee. Testimony on Retrenchment, Rep. 
No. 259, pp. 89 et seq., 20 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 179. 

5. House Committee on the Judiciary. Testimony in re Judge 
Peck, Rep. No. 325, pp. 22 et seq., 21 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 201. 

6. Senate Committee on the Post Office. Report 73, pp. 83-95, 
K. No. 17, Journal of the proceedings of the select committee on 
the present constitution of the Post Office Department, February 
I, 1831, 21 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 204. 
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7. House Select Committee. Testimony of Colonel Thomas L. 
McKenny et al., on Rations to Emigrating Indians, Rep. No. 502, 
pp. 8 et seq., 22 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 228. 

8. House Committee of Ways and Means. Testimony on the 
Bank of the United States, Rep. No. 121, pp. 50 et seq., 22 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 236. 

g. Senate Select Committee. Report 148, Inquiry into the 
attempted assassination of President Jackson, Nos. 1-40, pp. 13- 
50, 23 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 269. 

10. Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War. Testimony of 
Nathaniel F. Palmer, et al., Rep. Com. No. 41, pp. 10-40, 37 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 1125. 

11. Select Committee to inquire into the contracts of the Govern- 
ment. Testimony on Government Contracts, Rep. No. 2, pp. 5-136, 
37 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1142. 

12. Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War. Testimony on 
the Invasion of New Mexico, Rep. Com. No. 108, p. 364, 37 Cong. 
3 Sess. Serial No. 1154. 

13. House Committee on Banking and Currency. Testimony 
in the Gold Panic Investigation of 1870, in Rep. No. 31, 42 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 1436. 

14. House Select Committee to investigate the alleged Credit 
Mobilier bribery. Testimony in Rep. No 77, 42 Cong. 3 Sess. Serial 
No. 1577; or Rep. No. 78 in the same volume, Testimony on the 
Credit Mobilier and the Union Pacific Railroad. 

15. Senate Select Committee on Transportation Routes to the 
Seaboard. Testimony on the subject, Rep. 307, Part 2, 43 Cong. 
1 Sess. Serial No. 1589. 

16. House Committee on Banking and Currency. Testimony in 
relation to the Resumption of Specie Payments in 1878. Misc. Doc. 
No. 62, 45 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1820; or Testimony in the 
same volume on the Texas Border Troubles, in Misc. Doc. No. 64. 

17. House Select Committee on Alleged Frauds in the Presiden- 
tial Election of 1876. Testimony on the Presidential Election In- 
vestigation: The Hayes-Tilden Contest. Misc. Doc. No. 31, 45 
Cong. 3 Sess. Serial Nos, 1864-1865. Examine either volume. 

18. Senate Select Committee to investigate the causes of the 
removal of the Negroes from the Southern States to the Northern 
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States in 1880. Testimony on the Negro Exodus, Rep. No. 693, 
46 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial Nos. 1899 and 1900. Examine either 
volume. 

19. House Committee on the Judiciary. Evidence of Dr. 
Schwenk and others on an Additional Member from Nebraska, 
Rep. No. 1863, pp. 48 et seq., 47 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 2159. 

20. Senate Committee on Patents. Statements on the Inter- 
national Copyright by Howard Crosby, Henry Holt, S. L. Clemens, 
James Russell Lowell, et al., attached to Rep. No. 1188, pp. 5-133, 
49 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 2361. 

21. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Testimony on 
American Fishing Interests, in Rep. No. 1683, 49 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Serial No. 2456. 

22. House Select Committee. Testimony on the Importation of 
Contract Laborers, 1888. Misc. Doc. No. 572, 50 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 2579. 

23. Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage. Statements by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Miss Susan B. Anthony, et al., in appendix to Rep. No. 
2543, pp. 9-67. 50 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 2618. 

24. Senate Select Committee on Relations with Canada. Testi- 
mony of Charles Goodall, et al., Rep. No. 1530, Part I, pp. 24- 
844, 51 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 2712. 

25. House Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
Testimony of Charles Lyman, Theodore Roosevelt, John Wana- 
maker, et al., Rep. No. 2445, pp. 2-320, 51 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial 
No. 2813. 

26. Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Fisheries. Tes- 
timony in an investigation of the Fish Commission. Misc. Doc. 
No. 77, pp. 3-666, 51 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 2821. Note the 
relation of the press to the Congress. 

27. House Committee on Coinage. Hearing on the Coinage of 
Gold and Silver, in Rep. 3967, Part 3, 51 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 
2889, or, Rep. No. 4006 in the same volume, Testimony on the 
Silver Pool investigation. 

28. House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. Im- 
migration Investigation, in Rep. No. 2090, 52 Cong. 1 Sess., 1872. 
Serial No. 3053. 
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29. House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Testimony on an Alleged Coal Combination, Rep. No. 2278, 52 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 3140. 

30. House Committee on the Judiciary. Testimony on the Em- 
ployment of Pinkerton Detectives in Labor Troubles, Rep. No. 
2447, 52 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 3142. 

31. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Testimony on the 
Hawaiian Islands, Rep. No. 227, pp. 173-809, 53 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Serial No. 3180. 

32. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Consular and Diplomatic Service, appended to Rep. 
1212, 56 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 3894. 

33. Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Commerce. Hear- 
ing on a bill “ To establish a National Standardizing Bureau,” in 
Document No. 70, 56 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 4033. 

34. Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals. Hearing in re- 
gard to the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, in Rep. 1337, Part 4, 56 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Appendix 1, p. 33, Serial No. 4063. 

35. Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Hearings 
on the Oleomargarine Bill, 56 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 4066. 

36. House Select Committee on Purchase of the Danish West 
Indies. Testimony of Mr. Abner McKinley, brother of President 
McKinley ; Isaac N. Seligman, Niels Gron, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and others, Rep. No. 2749, pp. I1I-VII, and Appendix pp. 1-118, 
57 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4407. 

37. Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Territories. 
Hearings on the new Statehood Bill to enable the people of Okla- 
homa, Arizona, and New Mexico to form Constitutions and State 
governments and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. Senate Document No. 36, pp. 1-394, 57 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 4420. 

38. Senate Committee on Appropriations. Hearing on appro- 
priations for the construction of the Panama Canal. Document 
No. 69, pp. 3-95, 59 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4910. 

39. Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. Hearings on the 
Regulation of Railway Rates. Document No. 243, Vols. 1-5, 59 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 4924-4928. Choose any one volume. 
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40. Senate Committee on the Philippines. Hearings on Revenue 
for the Philippine Islands, Document No. 277, pp. 2-1209, 59 Cong. 
1 Sess. Serial No. 4930. 

41. Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals. Hearings on 
Panama Canal Matters, Documents No. 401, pp. 3-981, 59 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 5097. 

42. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. Hearings Relating to 
Crow Indian Reservation, Document No. 455, pp. 1-791, 60 Cong. 
t Sess. Serial No. 5260. 

43. Senate Subcommittee on the Judiciary. Hearings on the 
Regulation of Interstate Commerce in Intoxicating Liquors, etc., 
Senate Document No. 196, 61 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 5566. 

44. Senate Committee on Finance. Hearings on Reciprocity with 
Canada, Document No. 56, Vols. 1-2, 62 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 
6083-6084. Take either volume. 

45. Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. Hearings on 
H. R. 7837 (S. 2639), a bill to provide for the establishment of 
Federal Reserve Banks, etc., Document No. 232, Vols. 1-3, 63 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 6530-6532. Select any volume. 

46. Senate Committee on Military Affairs. Hearings on Revi- 
sion of the Articles of War, Rep. No. 229, Appendix pp. 39-129, 
63 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial 6552. 

47. Senate Subcommittee on the Judiciary. Hearings on the 
brewing and liquor interests and German and Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, Document No. 62, Vols. 1-3, 66 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 
7597-7599. Select any volume. 

48. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Hearings on the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, Document No. 106, 66 Cong. 1 
Sess. Serial No. 7605. 

49. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Hearing in the 
Investigation of Mexican Affairs, Document No. 285, Vols. 1-2, 
66 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial Nos. 7665-7666. Select either volume. 

50. Senate Committee on Finance. Hearings on the Tariff Bill 
of 1921, Senate Document No. 108, Vols. 1-7, 67 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Serial Nos. 7964-7971. Select any volume. 

51. Any other hearing that interests you. Consult your library 
card catalogue for subjects. 


IX 
THE CONGRESS 
Toric 5.—HovusrE AND SENATE DOCUMENTS. 


General Problem: To evaluate some of the researches 
of the National Government as indicated in the Con- 
gressional Documents. 


The documents in this exercise may or may not have any direct 
bearing on the subject previously studied in connection with the 
work of the Congress. They have been selected in an effort to 
present the work of Congress as a research agency, as a compiler 
of various data, and as an organizer of historical and scientific 
archives. Consequently the topics have been selected to show the 
wide ranges of Congressional interests rather than to present a 
unified report on any one social problem. 

Choose either exercise indicated in your particular assignment. 
Procure the volume bearing the Serial Number of your selection 
and leaf through it until you find the document number and title 
corresponding to the one that you selected in your assignment, and 
apply to it the propositions listed below. You may find that docu- 
ments may be abbreviated variously, thus: S. docs., S. ex. docs., 
S. misc. docs., H. docs., H. ex. docs., H. misc. docs.—depending 
upon whether the data are published as an ordinary Senate docu- 
ment, Senate executive document, Senate miscellaneous document, 


‘House document, etc. 
PROBLEMS 


1. Give the exact citation of the document including the number, 
Congress and session, date, subject, etc. 

2. Did any official of the Government present introductory state- 
ments? Explain. 

3. State the principal contents of the document. 

4. Was the main interest of the document political, social, his- 
torical or otherwise? Explain. 

5. Does it illuminate anything in your history or political science 
textbooks? Explain. 
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Does it contain any matter that seems to you to be superfluous 
or valueless and which, as a taxpayer, you disapprove for economic 
reasons ? 

6. State what you think was the ulterior purpose of the docu- 
ment thus: to influence Congressional action; to enrich the na- 
tional archives ; to accommodate some author-friend of a Congress- 
man by publishing his manuscript, etc. 

7. Give a critique of the real value of the document to the 
student, the government official, and to the private citizen. 

8. State some topic germane to this general problem that you 
would like to present to the class. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WoRK 


1. Examine the Checklist of United States Documents, and 
make a list of some of the publications of Congress which you 
consider the most valuable to political science. 

2. Examine some volumes of the Document Index and of the 
Document Catalogue that have been published since the Checklist 
of Public Documents, 1909, and write a brief report on the enlarg- 
ing field of American Government documents, 

3. Examine some of the documents listed in the assignments 
other than your own, and popularize one of them as a story for 
some newspaper or magazine. 

4. Write a brief history of the collection and uses of American 
Government documents, basing your essay upon some such works 
as the following: 

General A. W. Greeley, Papers Relating to Early Congres- 
sional Documents, pp. 3-17, 1900. 

Elfrida Everhart, A Handbook of United States Public Docu- 
ments, IQIO. 

I. D. Mudge, New Guide to Reference Books, 1923. 


W. D. Johnson, History of the Library of Congress, 1904. 
J. N. Larned, The Literature of American History, 1902. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


I. (a) House Document No. 6, on Public Credit, communicated 
to the House of Representatives, January 14, 1790, by Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury. 1 Cong. 2 Sess. American 
State Papers, Class III, Finance, Vol. 1, pp. 15-35. Serial No. 09. 
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According to Gen. A. W. Greely, this is apparently the “ first 
document ever printed separately by the House.” 

(b) House Document 83, containing a report of the Board of 
Engineers with a view to Internal Improvement, Canals, etc. 
State Papers, 18 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 117. 

2. (a) House Document 91, touching the interpretation of the 
Treaty for the Cession of Louisiana. State Papers, 18 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 118. 

(b) Senate Document 102, referring to the French Spoliations 
committed on the commerce of the United States anterior to 
September 30, 1800. 19 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 129. 

3. (a) House Document No..151, on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Convention, etc. 19 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 139. 

(b) Senate Document 29, Report of a Special Committee of 
the Senate of South Carolina on the subject of State Rights. 20 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 164. 

4. (a) Senate Document 75, on the expediency of abolishing 
punishment by death. 21 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 204. 

(b) Senate Document 30, President Jackson’s message on Nulli- 
fication, pp. 1-20, and some of the appended documents to that 
message, Viz. : 

No. 1. Report of the Annexation of South Carolina, pp. 20-36; 

No. 2. Ordinance to nullify certain Acts of the Congress of the 
United States, pp. 36-39; 

No. 10. President Jackson’s Proclamation, pp. 78-92; 

No. 13. Governor Haynes’ Proclamation, pp. 99-111. 

Examine any other kindred documents in the same volume that 
interest you. Senate Documents, 22 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 230. 

5. (a) Senate Document 17, relating to the Bank of the United 
States, especially the exhibits on “Interference with Politics,” 
Nos. I-II, pp. 297-311. 23 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 267. 

(b) House Document No. 181, Colonel Dodge’s Journal of an 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1835. 24 Cong. I Sess. 
Serial No. 289. 

6. (a) House Ex. Document No. 147, on an exploring expedi- 
tion to the South Seas. Examine particularly the “ Instructions ” 
and the documents accompanying them, pp. 507-553. 25 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 327. 
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(b) House Ex. Document No. 123, Opinions of the Attorneys 
General of the United States from the Commencement of the 
Government until 1841. Note the principles of public law involved 
in the Opinion of Edmund Randolph on the Georgia confiscations, 
p. 5; and in his opinion on the seizure of the ship Grange, p. 15. 
26 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 387. 

7. (a) House Document No. 283, African Colonization. 27 
Cong. 3 Sess. Serial No. 428. 

(b) H. Doc. No. 97, Meteorological observations at Girard 
College. 28 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 452. 

8. (a) House Ex. Doc. No. 119, Correspondence of General 
Taylor during the Mexican War. Note especially the letter from 
Secretary of War Marcy which was intercepted by the enemy, 
p- 63. 29 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 500. 

(b) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 33, proceedings of the court martial 
in the trial of Lieutenant Colonel John C. Fremont, pp. 1-447. 
Note especially Appendix No. 4, pp. 365-446. 30 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 507. 

g. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 6, relating to the Slave trade on 
American vessels between Africa and Brazil. 31 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Serial No. 588. 

(b) House Ex. Doc. No. 7, African Slave Trade. 36 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 1095. 

10. (a) Senate Executive Doc. No. 2, Letters relating to the 
liberation from Turkey of Louis Kossuth and the Hungarian 
refugees. 32 Cong. Special Session. Serial No. 607. 

(b) Senate Ex, Doc. No. 79, Narrative of Commodore Perry’s 
expedition to Japan, 1852-1854. 33 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 769. 

II. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 5, containing information on Kan- 
sas affairs, pp. 44-173. 34 Cong. 3 Sess. Serial No. 875. 

(b) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 36, Report upon the Pacific Wagon 
Roads in 1859. Note the Emmigrant Guide, p. 58, etc. 35 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 984. 

12. (a) House Ex. Doc. No. 65, Affairs in Oregon. 36 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 1051. 

(b) House Ex. Doc. No. 78, First Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, 1862. 37 Cong. 3 Sess. Serial No. 1168. 
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13. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 55, Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from the beginning of the Government until 1864. 38 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 1176. 

(b) House Ex. Doc. 68, The New Orleans Riots in 1866. 39 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1292. 

14. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 14, on the International Mone- 
tary Conference of Paris in 1867. 40 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1316. 

(b) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 108, on injuries to American citizens 
during the hostilities in Cuba in 1870. 41 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 
1407. 

15. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 31, The Case of the United States 
before the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva in 1871, including 
the “ Alabama claims.” 42 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1478, or 
further data on the same subject in Serial Nos. 1517-1519. 

16. (a) House Ex. Doc. No. 122, on the Modoc War. 43 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 1607; or House Ex. Doc. No. 89, on the Agree- 
ment with Crow Indians, in the same volume. 

(b) House Misc. Doc. No. 13, on Counting Electoral votes, 
1787-1876. 44 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1763. 

17. House Misc Doc. No. 8, Contested Election Case, 1876- 
1877. 45 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 1776. Or, examine any other 
contested election case in the same volume or in the volumes with 
the serial numbers 1777 or 1778. 

18. (a) House Ex. Doc. No. 46, Report of the Public Lands 
Commission in 1880—sometimes called the Donaldson report, 46 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 1923. 

(b) Senate Mis. Doc. No. 123, Blaine’s Eulogy of Garfield, 47 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 1997. 

19. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 54, on Leases of Lands for Cattle- 
Grazing. 48 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 2165. Note particularly the 
letter of Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War, p. 131, and that 
of B. H. Campbell immediately following it. 

(b) House Misc. Doc. No. 393, Report on the Proceedings of 
the United States Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land, 
by Lieutenant Adolphus W. Greely. 49 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 
2427, or, Misc. Doc. No. 157, Report of Winfield S. Schley, 
commanding the Greeley Relief Expedition of 1884. 49 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 2428. 
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20. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 106, Seal Fisheries in the Bering 
Sea, and the international controversy relating thereto. 50 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 2612. Or, 

(b) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 117, any one of the sixteen volumes 
of proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration which was convened 
at Paris under the Treaty of Washington of 1892 concerning the 
above subject. 53 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 3166, Vols. 1-16. 

21. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 53, on Irrigation in the United 
States. 51 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 2818. 

(b) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 8, Part IV, First Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Republics. 52 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 
2894. 

22. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 36, Transactions of the first Pan- 
American Medical Congress, 1893. 53 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 
3162. Parts 1 and 2, separate volumes. Examine either volume. 

23. (a) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 101, on Unlawful Monopolies. 53 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 3163. 

(b) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 7, Report on the Chicago strike of 
June-July, 1894, by the United States Strike Commission. 53 Cong. 
3 Sess. Serial No. 3276. 

24. (a) House Doc. No. 253, National Academy of Science, 
Vol. 8, Memoirs. 54 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 3426. 

(b) House Doc. No. 361, Handbook of Experiment Station 
Work. 54 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 3435. 

25. (a) Senate Doc. No. 16, Report of the Hawaiian Commis- 
sion on the Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 1898. 55 Cong. 
3 Sess. Serial No. 3727. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 194, The History and Growth of the 
United States Census, 1790-1900. 56 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 
3850. 

26. Senate Doc. No. 60, History of the United States Capitol. 
56 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 3849, Vols. 1 and 2. Examine either 
volume. 

27. House Doc. No. 529, Documentary History of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, 1786-1870. 56 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial Nos. 4184-4186. Examine any volume. 

28. House Doc. No. 476, Reports of the Industrial Commission, 
56 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 3991-3992. Examine either volume. 
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29. (a) Senate Doc. No. 54, Report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, 1899-1901. 57 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4225. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 79, First Annual Report of the Governor 
of Porto Rico. 57 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4228. 

30. (a) House Doc. No. 177 et seq., Report of the Industrial 
Commission, 57 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 4338-4349. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 197, Restoration of the White House. 57 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 4439. 

31. (a) Senate Doc. No. 143, Use of the United States of a 
Military Force in the internal affairs of Colombia. 58 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Serial No. 4580. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 11, Compilation of Senate Election Cases 
from 1789 to 1885. 58 Cong. Special Session. Serial No. 4558. 

32. (a) Senate Doc. No. 142, Compilation of the Acts of Con- 
gress and Treaties relating to Alaska, 1867-1905. 59 Cong. I Sess. 
Serial No. 4921. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 483, on the Educational and Reindeer 
Service in Alaska. 59 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 4931. 

33. (a) House Doc. No. 926, Handbook of American Indians. 
59 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 5001 and 5002—either volume. 

(b) House Doc. No. 166, Haida Texts and Myths, British 
Columbia, English versions. 59 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 5000. 

34. House Doc. No. 355, Hinds’ Precedents of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, in eight volumes. 59 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial Numbers 5182-5187, and the index volumes 5188* 
and 5188°*. Examine any volume. 

35. (a) Senate Document No. 728, Secret Proceedings and 
Debates of the Constitutional Convention in 1787, including “ The 
Genuine Information” laid before the Legislature of Maryland 
by Luther Martin. 60 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 5402. 

(b) House Doc. No. 1425, Proceedings of a Conference of 
Governors in the White House, 1908. 60 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial 
No. 5538. 

36. Senate Doc. No. 676, Report of the National Conservation 
Commission, 1909. 60 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial Nos. 5397-5399. Select 
any volume. 

37. Senate Documents of the National Monetary Commission, 
1910, in thirty-six volumes. 61 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial Nos. 5606- 
5642. Examine any volume. 
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38. (a) Senate Doc. No. 207, Report of the Naval Commis- 
sion upon the destruction of the U. S. S. Maine in Havana Harbor, 
1898. 55 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 3610. A subsequent interesting 
illustrated document is House Doc. No. 96, 62 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial 
No. 6114, on Raising Wreck of Battleship ‘“ Maine.” 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 282, Occupations of the first and second 
generations of immigrants in the United States. 61 Cong. 2 Sess. 
Serial No. 5664. 

39. (a) Senate Doc. No. 469, Final Report of the National 
Waterways Commission. 62 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6154. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 474, Diplomatic History of the Panama 
Canal, 63 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6582. 

40. (a) Senate Doc. No. 608, Doniphan’s Expedition—Account 
of the Conquest of New Mexico. 63 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6589. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 485, Location of Reserve Districts in the 
United States. Letter from Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee, etc. 63 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 6583. 

41. House Doc. No. 54, Examinations of Rivers and Harbors. 
64 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial Nos. 6975-6979. Consult any volume. 

42. (a) Senate Doc. No. 493, Railroad Labor Arbitrations. 
64 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 6941. 

(b) House Doc. No. 687, Aviation School and Training Grounds 
for the Signal Corps of the United States Army. 64 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 6971. 

43. (a) House Doc. No. 2120, Journal of the Fifty-first Na- 
tional Encampment Grand Army of the Republic, 1917. 64 Cong. 
2 Sess. Serial No. 7238. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 241, Twentieth Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 1917. 65 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 7324. 

44. (a) Senate Doc. No. 117, Reunion of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, Washington, D. C., 1917. 65 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 7262. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 10, Universal Military Training. 65 Cong. 
I Sess. Serial No. 7264. 

45. (a) Senate Doc. No. 116, Second Inauguration of President 
Wilson. Note the Résumé of inaugurations since the Civil War, 
pp. 51-57. 65 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7261. 
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(b) House Doc. No. 837, The United States Food Adminis- 
tration and the United States Fuel Administration. 65 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 7426. 

46. (a) Senate Doc. No. 164, Loyalty of German-Americans 
to the United States Government. 65 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 
7329. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 153, Investigation Activities of the De- 
partment of Justice. 66 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7607. 

47. (a) Senate Doc. No. 51, Treaty of Peace with Germany. 
66 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7596, or, Senate Doc. No. 85, ibid. 
Serial No. 7602. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 92, Conditions of Peace with Austria. 66 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7604. 

48. (a) Senate Doc. No. 7, League of Nations. 66 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Serial No. 7608. 

(b) Senate Doc. No. 248, Development of Radio Communica- 
tion. 66 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 7671. 

49. (a) Senate Doc. No. 125, Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. 66 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 7975, or, Senate Doc. 
No. 126, ibid. Proceedings, etc. Serial No. 7976. 

(b) House Doc. No. 686, Report of the Congressional Joint 
Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, 1920. 66 Cong. 2 
Sess. Serial No. 7672. 

50. (a) House Doc. No. 423, The Budget, 1924. 67 Cong. 3 
Sess. Serial No. 8107. 

(b) House Doc. No. 474, Annual Report of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, 1922. 67 Cong. 4 Sess. Serial No. 8212. 

51. Examine the list of House and Senate Documents in the 
Checklist of United States Documents, and select any one that you 
desire. 


x 
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Toric 6—THE UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE. 


General Problem: To measure the development of the 
Powers of Congress as implied in various Congres- 
sional Statutes since 1789. 


These exercises are listed with the idea of assisting each student 
to obtain a concrete conception of some of the Constitutional 
powers as actually expressed in statutory law, to perceive the 
constant growth of these powers through social and economic 
adjustments, and to observe the ultimate product of the Con- 
gressman’s activities which he has doubtless narrated already in 
connection with his assignment on legislative procedure and on 
the House and the Senate reports. As with the reports these exer- 
cises should also give the class as a body a more intimate knowledge 
of most of the statutes that are mentioned in the textbooks on 
American Government, especially as regards their histories and 
their places in our legal system as a whole. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Examine the statute assigned to you and outline it so as to 
include: 

(a) The citation number, page number, and the chapter number ; 

(b) The exact title of the Act; 

(c) The enacting clause; 

(d) The total number of pages included in the Act; 

(e) Its number when it was a biil or a resolution in the process 
of enactment by the Congress. (Prior to 1903 this was not indi- 
cated in the Statutes. Since December 17, 1903, it is given in 
brackets on the margin of the act opposite the title, thus—H. R. 23 
or_S. 11,) 

(£) A statement of the principal provisions of the Act. 

2. Does the Statute contain a preamble? If so, what is its 
apparent purpose? 
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3. Is the Act an amendment to some other act, or was it an 
entirely new act? 

4. Is the title confined to the real subject of the law, or is it 
worded so as to be misleading, elusive, and evasive to an extent 
to admit of “riders” and “ jokers ”? 

5. According to the enacting clause, who really enacts the law: 
the legislature, the electorate, or the people? 

6. Upon which of the eighteen Constitutional powers of the 
Congress as stipulated in Art. 1, Section 8, is the statute founded? 

7. Do you think that the law will remain permanently on the 
statute books, or do you think that it will be repealed eventually? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

8. Does the statute repeal any other acts or parts of acts? If 
so, state them. Does it contain many exceptions or provisos? 

g. Did the act create any new offices for its administration? Did 
it provide any appropriations? (If the act created a new agency 
you might find it interesting to peruse its latest annual report to 
see how the law works out in actual practice.) 

10. Does the statute provide any penalties for the violation of 
the act? (If you should learn from your textbook or from some 
of the law journals and digests, that cases have arisen under the 
statute, analyses of such cases should be fascinating.) 

11. In general, is the statute written in smooth, lucid language 
that would be readily comprehensible to the average American 
citizen, or is its real meaning obscured by loose and rambling 
sentences, tawdry phraseology, or by indefinite words? 

12. Does it contain many evidences of padding with needless 
synonyms, pairs of conjunctions, and with bombastic circumlocu- 
tion, etc.? 

13. Does it contain many referential words, e. g., “ hereinbe- 
fore,” “hereinafter,” “the said,” etc.? Does it state definitely 
when it would be in effect? 

14. What other laws in this volume are of particular interest 
to you? 

15. Beginning with Volume 32, Statutes at Large, 1901-1903, 
the Statutes were issued in two separate volumes, viz.: Part 1, 
and Part 2. Examine these two parts of any volume subsequent to 
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Volume 31 and state the difference in the general nature of the laws 
contained in each one of the two parts. 

16. Is the act assigned to you discussed in any of your text- 
books? If so, give a brief summary of the author’s comment. 

17. State some topic for class discussion. See the subjects of 
the Statutes assigned to your classmates. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WORK 


1. Compare the general makeup of the volume of statutes as- 
signed to you with that of some of the volumes of compiled statutes 
such as: Revised Statutes, Second Edition, 1878; Federal Statutes 
Annotated, United States Compiled Statutes, 1916; Barnes Federal 
Code, 1919, and Barnes Cumulative Supplement, 1923; Lapp’s 
Important Federal Laws. 

2. Consult Scott and Beaman’s Index Analysis of the Federal 
Statutes 1789-1873, and 1873-1907, and select some of the laws 
which you consider as having great historical significance. See 
pages 1135-1146 for popular names of the statutes, e. g., Abolition 
of Slavery Act, Apr. 16, 1862, 12 St. L. 376. 

3. Consult the Congressional Record and report some of the 
most important arguments that were advanced for and against the 
enactment of the statute assigned to you, if you did not do so ina 
previous exercise. 

4. Consult some leading magazine or magazine of the period 
when the Act was being enacted and report their comment upon 
the act. See such reference books as Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature, Index to Legal Literature, International Index, etc., 
as listed in Chapter XII. 

5. Examine some of the following works. You may find them 
quite technical, but they should suggest to you something of the 
scope of technical bill drafting and of the general field of stable 
law. Be prepared to report upon some topic treated in them. 


C. L. Jones, Statute Law Making, 1912. 

Ernst Freund, Standards of American Legislation, 1918. 

A. R. Willard, A Legislative Handbook, 18go. 

J. G. Sutherland, Statutes and Statutory Construction, 2 vol- 
umes, 1904. 


se A. Endlich, Commentaries on the Interpretation of Statutes, 
1888. 
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T. Sedgwick, Rules which Govern the Interpretation and Con- 
struction of Statutory and Constitutional Law, 1874. 

H. C. Black, Handbook on the Construction and Interpretation 
of the Laws, Igrt. 

Robert Luce, Legislative Procedure, Chapter XXV, Ae Word- 
ing of Laws, 1922. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. The First Act of Congress, June 1, 1789, 1 Stat. L. 23. 

2. The First Tariff Act, July 4, 1789, 1 Stat. L. 24. 

3. The Executive Organization Act of July 27, 1789, 1 Stat. 
E28. 

4. The Legislative Organization Act of September 22, 1789, 
iat. de FO; 

5. The Judiciary Act of September 24, 1789, 1. Stat. L. 73. 

6. Homestead Act of May 20, 1862, 12 Stat. L. 392. 

7. Morrill Land Grant College Act of July 2, 1862, 12 Stat 
L. 503. 

8. Legal Tender Act of May 3, 1863, 12 Stat. L. 709. 

g. Civil Rights Act of May 1, 1875, 18 Stat. L. 335. 

10. Bland-Allison Act of February 28, 1878, 20 Stat. L. 25. 

11. Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883, 22 Stat. L. 403. 

12. River and Harbor Act of 1884, 23 Stat. L. 133. 

13. Hatch Agricultural Experiment Station Act of May 2, 1887, 
24 Stat. L. 440. 

14. McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, 26 Stat. L. 567. 

15. Sherman Anti-Trust Act of July 2, 1890, 26 Stat. L. 209. 

16. Lottery Act of March 2, 1895, 28 Stat. L. 963. 

17. Newlands Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. L. 388. 

18. Philippine Civil Government Act of July 1, 1902, 32 Stat. 
L. 691. 

19. Employers’ Liability Act of June 11, 1906, 34 Stat. L. 232. 

20. Interstate Commerce Act of June 29, 1906, 34 Stat. L. 584. 

21. Pure Food and Drugs Act of July 30, 1906, 34 Stat. L. 768. 

22. Corrupt Practices Act of January 26, 1907, 34 Stat. L. 864. 

23. Penal Code Act of March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. L. 1088. 

24. Department of Labor Act of March 4, 1913, 37 Stat. L. 736. 

25. Erdman-Newlands Labor Mediation Law of July 15, 1913, 
38 Stat. L. 103. 

26. Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913, 38 Stat. L. 251. 
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27, Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act of May 8, 1914, 
so nstat, 1.7372. 

28. Federal Trade Commission Act of September 26, 1914, 38 
Slat e717. 

29. Clayton Act of October 15, 1914, 38 Stat. L. 730. 

30. Harrison Narcotic Drug Act of December 17, 1914, 38 Stat. 
L. 785. 

31. National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat. L. 166. 

32. Bill of Lading Act of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. L. 538. 

33. Adamson Eight-Hour Day Act of September 3, 5, 1916, 39 
State. 721. 

34. Shipping Act of September 7, 1916, 39 Stat. L. 728. 

35. Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Law of February 23, 
LO17,.39 stat. -L.1920. 

36. Selective Service Law of May 18, 1917, 40 Stat. L. 76. 

37. Espionage Act. of June 15, 1917, 40 Stat. L. 217. (The 
Silent War Act.) 

38. Webb Act for Export Trade, April 10, 1918, 40 Stat. L. 516. 

39. Volstead National Prohibition Act of October 28, 1919, 41 
Stat. L. 305. 

40. Transportation Act of February 28, 1920, 41 Stat. L. 456. 

41. Civil Service Retirement Law of May 22, 1920, 41 Stat. 
L. 614. 

42. Merchant Marine Act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. L. 988. 

43. Women’s Bureau Act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. L. 987. 

44. Federal Water Power Act of June 10, 1920, 41 Stat. L. 1063. 

45. Immigration Limitation Act of May 19, 1921, 42 Stat. L. 5. 

46. Budget and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921, 42 Stat. L. 20. 

47. Packers and Stockyards Act of August 15, 1921, 42 Stat. 
159. 

48. Coal Commission Act of September 22, 1922, 42 Stat. L. 
1023. 

49. Agricultural Appropriation Act for 1924—The Act of 
February 26, 1923, 42 Stat. L. 1280. 

50. Civil Service Reclassification Act of March 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 
L. 1488. 

51. Such other Acts as may be assigned by the instructor for 
historical, economic, social, political or legislative bill drafting 
study, etc. 


XI 
THE ELECTORA TC 


Topic I.—PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL PARTY COoN- 
VENTIONS. 


General Problem: To survey the Electorate as a branch 
of the National Government as indicated in the pro- 
ceedings of the National party conventions since 1856. 


Recall the preliminary remarks in Chapter I. 

Examine the official proceedings of the party convention assigned 
to you and prepare a report for the class that will be a contribution 
to the general topic. If the volume of proceedings assigned to you 
is unavailable at your library, use whichever available copy of that 
party’s proceedings that is of the nearest date preceding that of 
your original assignment ; or if that is unavailable study the report 
of some other convention in which you are particularly interested. 

Base your report generally, but not mechanically, on the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

PROBLEMS 


1. Give the official title of your volume of proceedings including 
the dates and the place of meeting. 

2. What political significance do you attach to the dates and the 
place of meeting? 

3. Who called the convention to order? What was the next 
function that he performed? 

4. By what authority did the convention meet? 

5. Who was the temporary chairman? 

6. State some of the leading points that the temporary chairman 
made in his “ keynote” speech. 

7. Who was the permanent chairman? 

8. Was the roll called by delegates or by States? 

g. Approximately how many delegates attended the convention ? 

10. Look over the list of delegates and give the names of those 
who subsequently became renowned in American History as states- 
men. 
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11. Who delivered the principal orations during the interval 
between the “keynote” speech of the temporary chairman and 
the report of the committees? 

Apparently what were the purposes of these orations? 

12. Name the principal committees of the convention. Which 
committee handled the cases of contests for seats in the conven- 
tion? 

13. Which committee drafted the platform of the party for the 
ensuing presidential campaign ? 

14. What were the leading planks or issues in the platform? 
Were the issues stated clearly or evasively ? 

15. Was there a minority report on the platform? If so, what 
were its principal objections to the majority report? 

16. Who made the principal speeches to name candidates for 
the nomination for the presidency, and whom did they name as 
their particular choice for the nomination? 

17, Examine one or more of the leading nomination speeches 
and state your opinion as to whether the principal merits of the 
candidate for nomination were those making for an attractive 
presidential candidate, or for an efficient executive and construc- 
tive statesman ? 

18. If you were to classify the candidate mentioned in question 
17, according to his most predominate qualification for the nomina- 
tion for the presidency, into which of the following categories 
would you place him: 

(a) “Favorite Son” of a particular State; 

(b) Sectional candidate, i. e., one having the power to rally 
the support of a particular group of States such as New England, 
the Solid South, the Mississippi Valley, the Northwest, the South- 
west, etc. 

(c) Economic power, i. e., a candidate who would appeal to 
some group of industrial workers or of corporations such as the 
farmers, the laborers, the manufacturers, the railroads, the bankers, 
etc. 

(d) Superior professional training, such as an acknowledged 
jurist, business administrator, influential journalist, orator, etc. 

(e) Personal popularity: a renowned philanthropist, soldier, 
diplomatist, national hero of the hour, or some other personage 
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whose principal qualification was his popular personal following 
at the time of the convention. 

(£) Political power: one who had worked up in the ranks of 
the political party until he enjoyed a large amount of control in 
the party organization or had the support of the controlling influ- 
ences in the party. 

(g) Compromise, or “ Dark horse” candidate: one who had 
not been considered as a leading candidate for the nomination but 
was agreeable to all factions and was presented as a possible 
solution for a deadlock in the balloting. 

(h) Any other classification that you discover. 

19. What demonstrations, if any, were made by the delegates of 
the convention or by the spectators in the galleries in favor of 
particular candidates for the nominations for president? 

Were these demonstrations apparently the result of genuine mob 
insanity, or were they the result of hired performers who had been 
organized and coached prior to the meeting of the convention? 

Were any artificial instruments used to create stage effects for 
the demonstrations, such as auto-horns, sirens, confetti, dazzling 
photographs of the candidate, etc.? 

20. Were there any attempts on the part of the gallery spectators 
to banter any of the delegates, or to hiss the names of any candi- 
dates for the presidency, or to prevent from speaking any of the 
delegates to whom they were antagonistic, or any other examples 
of organized or hired heckling? 

Were there any evidences in the proceedings of “ gate crashing,” 
i. e., organized tactics by the supporters of a presidential candidate 
whereby groups of gallery demonstrators who have no admission 
tickets are rushed through the gates either by brute force or by 
giving pre-arranged passwords to the gate keepers? 

What occurrences were there, if any, that you might attribute to 
the fact that the convention was held in a big city? 

Which candidate apparently had more support from the gallery 
than any other? 

State what other evidences of gallery rule that were apparent. 

21. Whom did the convention eventually nominate for president ? 

22. How many different ballots or roll calls were taken to nomi- 
nate the candidate for president? 
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23. Who were the leading contestants for the nomination for 
the presidency? 

24. What was the final vote taken? 

Was the nomination of the winning contestant finally made 
unanimous? 

25. Which ballot may be said to have been the turning point in 
the nomination of the successful candidate? Explain. 

26. How do you account for the ultimate voting combination at 
the turning point, i. e., was it sectional, factional, economic, or 
otherwise ? 

27. Apply questions 23 and 25 to the nomination of the can- 
didate for vice-president. 

28. What were the principal activities of the convention after 
the nomination of the candidates for president and vice-president ? 

29. When and where was the nominee for president notified of 
his nomination? 

Other than this formal acceptance, what purposes did his speech 
of acceptance apparently serve? 

30. From the Proceedings give verbatim an abstract of your 
favorite speech, e. g., Carl Schurtz’s admonition “the votes you 
get by truckling to the prejudices of people will never be safe; 
while those votes you get by recognizing constitutional rights may 
every time be counted upon ”; and Stewart L. Woodford’s solici- 
tation “let us not nominate with our hearts, but with our heads.” 

31. Do you find in the proceedings any anti-social phenomena 
that might have been in Washington’s mind when in his Farewell 
Address he emphasized “the danger of parties in the state, with 
particular reference to the founding of them on geographical dis- 
criminations’”’ and when he warned the people “in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party, 
generally ”? 

32. Do the proceedings indicate that Viscount Bryce was correct 
or mistaken when he averred that “ great men are not chosen 
Presidents, first because great men are rare in politics; secondly, 
because the method of choice does not bring them to the top; 
thirdly, because they are not, in the quiet times, absolutely needed.” * 


* James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, p. 84. 
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33- Does the particular volume that you studied substantiate 
Professor Young’s conclusion that “as a means of choosing the 
party’s candidate for the presidency the convention should be 
superseded by some simpler, more direct, and less easily manipu- 
lated method.” ’ 

34. State frankly your opinion as to whether the major evils 
of the present method of choosing presidential candidates might 
be eliminated without the abolition of the National party con- 
vention by the adoption—with some modifications and adjust- 
ments where necessary—of the following plan: 

(1) Reduce the National party convention membership to less 
cumbersome and to less mob-psychological proportions. 

(2) During the debates on platform, the placing of candidates 
in nomination, and during the voting, admit no one to the sessions 
of the convention other than the delegates, their alternates, author- 
ized representatives of the press, and specially invited guests, such 
as officials of the Government, officers of the party, technical 
advisors, and such others as may have a necessary function to 
perform, thereby eliminating the public from participation in the 
deliberations of the conclave excepting as auditors of the radio, 
and readers of the newspapers and official reports. This should 
automatically abolish the organized heckling of debaters and the 
staged ninety-minute demonstrations for would-be presidents such 
as those notorious demonstrations of the Twentieth Century which 
included deafening bands of piercing sirens, shell-shocking ple- 
thoras of auto-horns, absurd circusine parades, raving aboriginal 
rites, gruesome cannibalistic incantations, barbaric dances of tri- 
umph, wild waving of monstrous photographs of the aggressive 
poseur-for-president with blinding searchlights played bewilder- 
ingly thereon. This should abolish the entire savage orgy of gov- 
ernment by hysteria, and re-establish in its place the former 
government by responsible representation which marked the party 
conventions of 1856. 

(3) (a) Hold the convention always in Washington, D. C., 
thereby ending the pre-convention inter-city rivalry for the ad- 
vantage of location, and thereby meeting on comparatively neutral 


? James T. Young, The New American Government and Its Work, 1924 
edition, p. 559. 
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ground so as to prevent undue advantage to candidates residing 
in the larger convention cities over those of the more distant 
localities; or, (b) Hold the convention in some comparatively 
small city that in effect would guarantee similar neutrality. 

(4) Hold the convention in some government building such as 
the Hall of Representatives in the National Capitol, in the State 
capitols, or in some refined municipal auditorium—rather than 
in a circus pavilion or abandoned swimming tank as formerly— 
thereby giving the conclave the esthetic atmosphere of serious 
decorum rather than that of a passing show. 

(5) Discountenance the more extreme “ favorite son” dead- 
locks by providing means for the gradual elimination of those 
pro-nominees who, after a fair chance, can maintain the support 
of their respective States only, thereby making more probable the 
nomination of National personages. 

(6) Abolish the trading of votes on the convention floor. 

(7) Provide for conferences of representatives of legitimate 
candidates whenever it may seem expedient for the best interests 
of the Electorate. 

35. State some question pertaining to the assignments of your 
classmates that you would like them to answer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorxK 


I. Procure the proceedings of the convention of this same year 
of the major opposition party and see what criticisms it advanced 
against the party whose convention you studied. 

2. (a) Procure a copy of the campaign textbook of the party 
whose convention you studied that was used in the campaign sub- 
sequent to that convention, and note how the platform is ex- 
pounded. 

(b) Do likewise with the corresponding textbook of the major 
opposition party. 

3. Classify the major issues of the presidential campaign of the 
year in which the convention assigned to you was held according 
to Professor Munro’s three classes: “Those which are popular 
but impractical; those which are practical but not popular; and 
those which are both popular and practical.” * 


*W. B. Munro, Government of the United States, p. 3209. 
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4. Describe the organization of the political party in some State, 
showing its relationship to the National party organization. 

5. (a) Peruse the lists of bills and statutes on pages 75 and 76 
respectively and state which ones, if any, were provided in the 
platform that was adopted at this convention. 

(b) Were any of the platform items proposed in the President’s 
message or in the Executive report that you studied? Explain. 

6. Write an essay on The Development of the Act 
from the Party Platform of until its Administra- 
tion by the Department of . (Try to show every possible 
obstacle that the platform plank might have to overcome in be- 
coming an administrative reality whether in the convention debates, 
congressional debates, the Courts, and in the Administrative pro- 
cedure. ) 

7. Examine the editions of some newspaper of national sig- 
nificance that was published while the convention was being held, 
and note some of its editorial comment on the convention. 

8. Explain the principles and activities of any non-party organi- 
zation that you consider as being a dynamic part of our organized 
electorate. 

g. Look through the list of assignments and try to account for 
the location of each convention. 

Which city has entertained the greatest number of conventions? 

10. Write a brief review of some topic that is treated in at least 
one of the following books: 


T. H. McKee, The National Conventions and Platforms of all 
Political Parties, 1789-1900, 1900. 

G. S. P. Kleeberg, Formation of the Republican Party as a 
National Political Organization, 1911. 

F. L. McVey, The Populist Movement. 

A. C. McLaughlin and A. B. Hart, Cyclopedia of American 
Government, 1914. See brief histories of various political parties. 

E. Stanwood, A History of the Presidency from 1897 to 1909, 
1912. 
oe J. Ford, Rise and Growth of American Politics, 1898. 

W. M. Sloan, Party Government in the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1914. 

A. D. Morse, Parties and Party Leaders, 1923. 

R. Michels, Political Parties, 1915. 

J. Macy, Party Organization and Machinery, 1904. 
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P. O. Ray, Political Parties and Practical Politics, 1913. 

J. A. Woodburn, Political Parties and Party Problems, 1914. 

R. C. Brooks, Political Parties and Party Problems, 1923. 

R. Moley, Parties, Politics and People, 1921. 

E. M. Sait, Parties and Elections, 1924. 

C. L. Jones, Readings on Parties and Elections, 1912. ; 

M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Party System in the United 
States, 1902. 

C. E. Merriam, The American Party System, 1922; and, Nomi- 
nating Elections, 1909. 

J. H. Dougherty, The Electoral System of the United States, 
1906. 

7P. W. Dallinger, Nominations for Elective Office in the United 
States, 1897. 

FE. C. Meyer, Nominating Systems, 1902. 

C. S. Thompson, The Rise and Fall of the Congressional Cau- 
cus, 1902. 

S. P. Orth, The Boss and the Machine, 1921. 

H. F. Gosnell, Boss Platt and His New York Machine, 1924. 

G. Myers, History of Tammany Hall, 1917. 

W. L. Riordan, Plunkett of Tammany Hall, 1905. 

K. H. Porter, History of Suffrage in the United States, 1918. 

EK. C. Evans, History of the Australian Ballot System in the 
United States, 1917. 

Charles Seymour and D. P. Tracy, How the World Votes, 2 
vols., 1918. 

F. J. Goodnow, Politics and Administration, 1900. 

F, A. Cleveland, Organized Democracy, 1913. 

C. G. Fenwick, Political Systems in Transition, 1920. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September, 1912, “ The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall.” Ibid., 
March, 1923, “ The Direct Primary.” 

E. P. Oberholtzer, The Referendum in America, 1911. 

R. S. Childs, Short Ballot Principles, rg11. 

J. R. Commons, Proportional Representation, 1907. 

Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, 1921. 

W. S. McKechnie, The State and The Individual, 1806. 

J. Q. Dealey, The State and Government, 1921. 

M. P. Follett, The New State; Group Organization the Solu- 
tion of Popular Government, 1918. 

A. N. Holcombe, Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth, 
1923. 

F. R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics, 1924. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


Examine the proceedings of the National Convention of the 
party indicated for the year indicated: 

1. Democratic, 1856, Cincinnati. 
. Republican, 1856, Philadelphia. 
. Democratic, 1860, Charleston and Baltimore. 
. Republican, 1860, Chicago. 
Democratic, 1864, Chicago. 
. National Union (Republican), 1864, Baltimore. 
Democratic, 1868, New York. 
. National Union (Republican), 1868, Chicago. 
. Democratic, 1872, Baltimore. 
10. National Union Republican, 1872, Philadelphia. 
11. Liberal Republican, 1872, Cincinnati. 
12. Democratic, 1876, St. Louis. 
13. Republican, 1876, Cincinnati. 
14. Democratic, 1880, Cincinnati. 
15. Republican, 1880, Chicago. 
16. Democratic, 1884, Chicago. 
17. Republican, 1884, Chicago. 
18. Democratic, 1888, St. Louis. 
19. Republican, 1888, Chicago. 
20. Democratic, 1892, Chicago. 
21. Republican, 1892, Minneapolis. 
22. Democratic, 1896, Chicago. 
23. Republican, 1896, St. Louis. 
24. Democratic, 1900, St. Louis. 
25. Republican, 1900, Philadelphia. 
26. Social Democratic, 1900, Indianapolis. 
27. Prohibitionist, 1900, Chicago, 
28. Democratic, 1904, St. Louis. 
29. Republican, 1904, Chicago. 
30. Socialist, 1904, Chicago. 
31. Prohibitionist, 1904, Indianapolis. 
32. Democratic, 1908, Denver. 
33. Republican, 1908, Chicago. 
34. Socialist, 1908, Chicago. 
35. Prohibitionist, 1908, Columbus. 
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36. Democratic, 1912, Baltimore. 

37. Republican, 1912, Chicago. 

38. Progressive, 1912, Chicago. 

39. Socialist, 1912, Indianapolis. 

40. Prohibitionist, 1912, Atlantic City. 

41. Democratic, 1916, St. Louis. 

42. Republican, 1916, Chicago. 

43. Socialist, Labor, 1916, New York. 

44. Prohibitionist, 1916, St. Paul. 

45. Democratic, 1920, San Francisco. 

46. Republican, 1920, Chicago. 

47. Socialist, 1920, New York. 

48. Socialist Labor, 1920, New York. 

49. Democratic, 1924, New York. 

50. Republican, 1924, Cleveland. 

51. The Proceedings of the 1924 National Convention of the 
Socialist, Farmer-Labor, or the Prohibitionist parties, or of the 
Convention for Progressive Political Action, or of any other con- 
vention that you desire. 


XII 
THE ELECTORATE 


Topic 2.—JOURNALS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


General Problem: To estimate the relation of scientific 
Studies to American Government. 


Examine the Journals assigned to you with reference to the fol- 
lowing tests. 


PROBLEMS 


I. State (a) the full title of the journal, (b) the place of its 
publication, (c) the auspices under which it is published, (d) the 
name of the editor-in-chief and of each associate editor, (e) the 
number of issues a year, (f) and the subscription price. 

2. Browse through the journal and state its apparent general 
object. 

3. State its main editorial divisions, or departments. 

4. Does the volume contain a list of doctorial theses in process 
of development at the several universities in the United States and 
in Canada? If so, state some of the titles that appeal most to you. 

5. If any books are reviewed in the volume state the titles of 
those which most interest you and state the names of each reviewer. 

6. Does the volume report any new developments in social 
science? If so, what is its most direct relationship to government? 

7. Does the volume report any news pertaining to the personnel 
of those who are engaged in social science study or activities? 

8. Classify a few of the articles in the volume according to that 
unit of the Federal Government of the United States to which 
it is most closely related, viz., National, State, Municipal, County, 
Local. 

g. Classify the same articles according to that branch of govern- 
ment to which it is most closely related, viz., Legislative, Electoral, 
Executive, Administrative, Judicial. 

10. Classify the same articles according to their viewpoints, or 
methods of examination, thus, philosophical, legal, historical, eco- 
nomical, sociological, descriptive, functional, etc. 

11. Give a brief outline or abstract of the article that most 
interests you. 
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12. Do you think that the article is entirely free from bias, and 
that it is unaffected by the political circumstances of the time in 
which it was written? 

Do you accept the viewpoint of the author? Explain. 

Do you agree with the final conclusions of the author? Explain. 

13. Submit any other matter pertaining to the journal that you 
desire. 

14. State some topic that you think should be essayed in the 
journal that you examined, or in some journal that was assigned 
to one of your classmates. 

15. Give the titles of your favorite journals as listed in the 
assignments. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. Procure a copy of Who’s Who in America that was the cur- 
rent issue when the journal that you studied was published and 
examine into the biography of the author of the article that you 
outlined. 

Had the author any practical experience in government work? 

Had he any personal business or professional interests that might 
tend to affect his viewpoint or his method of research? 

Had he written any other work? 

Give any other data that might tend to explain the significance 
of the article. 

2. Comment upon the biography of the editor-in-chief of the 
journal. Were his interests apparently kindred to those of the 
author of the article that you examined? Explain. 

3. Search through some of the volumes of some of the following 
publications for references to the subject of the article that you 
outlined; then examine some of the articles to which you are 
referred and see if it substantiates or contradicts the conclusions of 
the first article; or compile and digest enough data to write an 
entirely new essay on the subject. 


References 


I. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1802-1881 ; and Sup- 
plements until 1907. 

2. Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature; Vol. 1, 1900-1904. 
Other issues to date. 
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3. Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature Supplement, pub- 
lished 1907-1920. Superseded in 1921 by the International Index 
to Periodicals. 

4. International Index to Periodicals, published 1921 to date. 

5. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service, published 
I9I5 to date. 

6. Index to Legal Periodicals (H. W. Wilson Co.), 1909 to date. 

7. Index to Legal Periodical Literature (Chipman Law Pub- 
lishing Co.), 1886 to date. 

8. American Catalogue of Books, 1876-1910. 

g. Publisher’s Weekly, 1872 to date. 

10. Cumulative Book Index, 1898 to date. Published monthly 
and compiled so as to form an annual supplement to the United 
States Catalogue. 

11. The United States Catalogue, 1912. 

12. The United States Catalogue Supplement, 1912-1917, 1918- 
1921, and the annual supplement. 

13. The Book Review Digest, 1905 to date. 

14. U.S. Library of Congress, “ selected lists”? of publications 
on special topics in political science published since 1897. 

15. Checklist of United States Public Documents, 1789-1909. 

16. Greely, A. W., Public Documents of the first fourteen 
Congresses, 1789-1817. 

17. Poore, B. P., Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Pub- 
lications of the United States, September 5, 1774—March 4, 1881. 

18. Ames, J. G., Comprehensive Index to the publications of the 
United States Government, 1881-1893. 

19. U.S. Superintendent of Documents, Catalogue of the Public 
Documents of Congress and of all Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the Period, March 4, 1893-June 30, 
IQI5. 

Ss. U.S. Superintendent of Documents, Index to the subjects of 
the Documents and Reports, and to the Committees, etc., for the 
several sessions of Congress, 1897—date. 

21. Monthly Catalogue of United States Public Documents, 
1895-date. Note those published since the Checklist, 1909. 

22. U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Price Lists. See sub- 
jects in the pamphlet entitled “ Political Science.” 

23. U.S. Library of Congress, Division of Documents, Monthly 
List of State Publications, 1910—date. 

24. Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, etc., 1888-90. 

25. Cyclopedia of American Government, A. C. McLaughlin, 
and A. B. Hart (1914). 

26. Who’s Who in America, 1899, and successive biennial 
issues. Contains biographies of authorities on Government, etc. 

27. For other reference works, consult Mudge, I. G., New Guide 
to Reference Books, American Library Association, 1923. 
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An exceedingly helpful guide to research in advanced topics is 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s Manual of American History, 
Diplomacy and Government, 1915. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


GENERAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1. The American Political Science Review, Vol. 1, 1906. 

2. American Political Science Review, Vol. XIV, 1920—Presi- 
dential election year. Observe whether the volume is free from 
political partisanship. 

3. Some volume of the American Political Science Review that 
has been published since 1920. 

4. The current number of the American Political Science Re- 
view. 

5. The Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 1, 1886. 

6. Some volume of the Political Science Quarterly that was 
published between 1913 and 1917. Determine whether the volume 
is entirely neutral as regards the war in Europe. 

7, Some issue of the Political Science Quarterly that was pub- 
lished during the participation of the United States in the World 
War. 

8. The current number of the Political Science Quarterly. 

g. The Academy of Political Science, Proceedings, latest edition. 

10. National Institute of Social Sciences, Proceedings, latest 
edition. 

11. The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 1, 1890. 

12, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. XV or XVI, 1goo. 

13. Some volume of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science that was published during the period 
of the Progressive Party Movement, 1910-1916. 

14. Some volume of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science that has been published since the 
World War. 

15. The Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, 
Vol) 1021: 

16. The current issue of The Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly. 
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LEGISLATION 
17. The American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 1, 1911. 
18. The current issue of the American Labor Legislation Re- 
view. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
19. The National Municipal Review, Vol. 1, 1912. 
20. Some volume of the National Municipal Review since 1912. 
21. The current number of the National Municipal Review. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 


22. The American Journal of International Law, Vol. 1, 1907. 

23. Some volume of the American Journal of International Law 
that was published between 1913 and 1917. Determine whether 
the volume is entirely neutral in regard to the war in Europe. 

24. The current issue of the American Journal of International 
Law. 

25. Foreign Affairs—An American Quarterly Review, Vol. 1, 
1923. 

26. The current issue of Foreign Affairs—An American Quar- 
terly Review. 

HISTORICAL POLITICS 

27. The American Historical Review, Vol. 1, 1895. 

28. Some volume of the American Historical Review that was 
published during President Wilson’s Administration, 1913-1921. 
Determine whether it is entirely free from personal and political 
bias. 

29. The current issue of the American Historical Review. 

30. The current issue of the Journal of Negro History. 


SOCIAL POLITICS 

31. The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1, 1895. 

32. Some issue of the American Journal of Sociology that was 
published during the Reconstruction period following the World 
War. Determine the social causes of the political problems of that 
period. 

33. The Journal of Social Forces, Vol. 1, 1923. 

34. The current issue of the Journal of Applied Sociology. 

35. The current issue of the American Anthropologist. Note the 
anthropological background of current social politics. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT 


36. The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 1, 1886. 

37. Some volume of the Quarterly Journal of Economics that 
was published during the free silver agitation, etc., 1894-I9OI. 

38. The current issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

39. The Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 1, 1892. 

40. Some issue of the Journal of Political Economy that was 
published during the decade 1901-1911. 

41. The current issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 

42. The American Economic Review, Vol. I, 1911. 

43. Some issue of the American Economic Review that was 
published during the pre-war period 1912-1914. Discern, if possible, 
the relationship between the economic factors and the approaching 
World War of 1914-1918. 

44. The current issue of the American Economic Review. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW 


45. The American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 1, 1915. 

46. The current issue of the American Bar Association Journal. 

47. The current issue of the Harvard Law Review, and the 
current issue of the law review of some Southern law school, e. g., 
the Virginia Law Review, the West Virginia Law Quarterly, the 
Kentucky Law Journal, the University of North Carolina Law 
Review, etc. 

48. The current issue of the Yale Law Journal and the current 
issue of some middle western law journal, e. g., the Illinois Law 
Review, the Chicago Law Review, the Michigan Law Review, the 
Wisconsin Law Review, etc. 

49. The current issue of the Columbia Law Review, and that of 
some law journal that is published beyond the Mississippi River, 
e. g., the Minnesota Law Review, St. Louis Law Review, the 
Oregon Law Review, the California Law Review, etc. 

50. The current issue of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review and that of some southwestern law journal, e. g., the 
Texas Law Review. 

51. The current issue of any law journal assigned by the 
iastructor. 


XIII 
THE ELECTORATE 


Topic 3—NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


General Problem: To analyze the process of forming 
public opinion in the Electorate. 


There are so many methods by which a group of students might 
co-operate in surveying the field of journalistic opinion, that any 
one suggestion might seem dogmatic. In a class of fifty, for 
intance, each student might be assigned the bound volumes of a 
given newspaper for a different year, thereby covering fifty years 
of public opinion. Or, each student might study the issues of a 
different newspaper for a given year thereby covering fifty news- 
papers which collectively would represent every State in the Union. 
The class report should then constitute a composite National edi- 
torial opinion for a given year. This composite opinion might 
then be compared with the volume of Congressional Statutes that 
were enacted during that year, or during the years immediately 
following, to measure the effect of newspaper opinion upon Con- 
gressional action. The field of research that thus might be opened 
up is almost infinite. If there are several sections in the University 
pursuing the study, each section might study the composite opinion 
of a different year. 

During each succeeding year new sections might continue the 
surveys of various composites and their corresponding Statutes, 
until the Departmental data might be compared with that in other 
Universities. The power of the press in the Electorate might then 
be analyzed more accurately and it might then be exercised to a 
greater and better advantage to society. 

In the event that such a study might be prosecuted, a list of 
fifty newspapers has been selected so as to represent every State 
and Territory of the Country. With the exception of those marked 
with an asterisk (*), all of these papers maintain correspondents 
in Washington who are registered in the Congressional Directory 
as being admitted to the Press Galleries of the House and of the 
Senate. These newspapers marked with an asterisk maintain no 
special or regular correspondent in the Press Galleries, but they 
are nevertheless included in the list so as to give every State repre- 
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sentation which would otherwise be excluded; or, to insure an 
approximate balance of political opinion in a locality maintaining 
at least two leading newspapers of diametrically opposing political 
pretensions; or, to admit to the list a paper of independent political 
persuasion. 

The following questions are intended merely to form a basis 
for the study and to allow full range for your imagination, intui- 
tion, and initiative. 

PROBLEMS 

1. State the exact name of the paper, its exact address; when 
published, i. e., morning, or evening; the name of the editor-in- 
chief ; the political complexion of the paper ; etc. 

2. Has the paper apparently any interests in any economic group 
or bloc, in any particular industry, or in any special social group. 

3. On the average, about what proportion of the space is devoted 
to governmental and political topics. 

4. Examine one issue of the paper and classify the topics that 
pertain to government and politics thus: (a) Local, State, Na- 
tional, International; (b) social, economic, political, political 
science, etc. 

5. Name some of the political issues that the paper supported 
in the particular volume studied by you. 

Classify those issues as in the above question. 

State your own personal opinion of these issues. 

6. Compare the editorials in your assignment with that of some 
classmates. 

7. Present some pertinent topic that should enlist the class in 
discussion. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR OpTIONAL WorK 

1. Consult the latest edition of Who’s Who in America for 
clues as to the editor’s special interests, economic, social, political, 
etc., then study his editorials to see how far these personal inter- 
ests are reflected in his opinions. 

2. Observe how the paper supported certain candidates, and 
certain political planks in some party convention, and the final 
results. 

3. Write a history of the paper’s support of some political idea 
until its enactment into law, whether the enactment be by the legis- 
lature of the State or Nation, or by the Initiative or by the Refer- 
endum. 
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4. Subscribe to a large national daily paper for a month and clip 
out all of the items that pertain to government and politics. Collate 
these items and paste them in a notebook to reveal the newspaper 
as a historical register and as an elastic textbook in government. 

5. Compare various volumes of Ayer’s American Newspaper 
Directory to observe the constant development of newspaper pub- 
lication during the last decade. 

Notice the ratio of newspaper circulation to the population in 
any given community, or in several different cities. Classify these 
cities according to this standard. 

Observe whether the newspaper that you studied has much com- 
petition in its place of publication. 

6. Visit the editorial office of your own university daily and 
study some of its exchanges so that you might form an opinion 
on the statement that “the American university students do not 
keep abreast of the political affairs as well as do their European 
colleagues.” 

7. Compare the editorial opinion of the newspaper that you 
studied with the corresponding issues of at least one of the follow- 
ing magazines and try to determine the effect of the magazine’s 
more remote perspective, on its presentation of the news. 


Weekly Pertodicals 


The Outlook, The Literary Digest, The Living Age, The 
Nation, Collier’s Weekly, etc. Note the political fiction and the 
political verse. Does the verse radiate the political power implied 
in Andrew Fletchers’ invocation, “ Let me write the ballads of 
the Country, and I care not who writes the laws”? Explain. 


Monthly Periodicals 


Current History, Current Opinion, The Dial, The Forum, 
World’s Work, Review of Reviews, The North American Re- 
view, The Atlantic Monthly, etc. 


8. Make a study of some papers that are avowedly propagandis- 
tic, and try to measure their accuracy of statement of fact and then 
try to analyze the logic and the psychology of their conclusions. 

Note the political fiction and verse. 

g. Examine some representative country weekly newspaper and 
estimate its influence in the formation of opinion among its clien- 
tele. 
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The influence of the country weekly in the creation, crystalliza- 
tion, and reflection of public sentiment pertaining to topics in 
the National as well as in local government is hard to overestimate. 
There are about 11,500 of such publications throughout the United 
States. Doubtless some of them will be short lived ; they will boom 
local artificial potentialities, flare real estate advertisements, and 
die. Others may grow up with the country and become urban 
dailies. But about 10,000 of them, like the Woodstown, New 
Jersey, Monitor-Register, and the Gosport, Indiana, Reporter, 
avowedly will remain the substantial country weeklies that they 
have been for a half-century in order that they might fulfill a 
mission that no daily paper can execute. 

It might be conservative to assume that in the instance of the 
majority of these country weeklies, the subscribers represent every 
type of intellect in the community—from the man who makes the 
local weekly his one and only point of contact with the World’s 
thought and who regards the World’s temporal majesty as still 
residing in that invisible but eternal triumvirate: the King of 
England, the President of the United States, and the Editor—to the 
man who reads also the morning and evening editions of the 
metropolitan daily and many literary magazines and technical 
journals. 

But unlike other publications, the community weekly has the 
universality of appeal that inspires its readers of every intellectual 
classification to regard it second only to a personal letter in 
intimacy. If, to the reader the editor is a great Majestic Unknown, 
he nevertheless speaks in familiar terms about the neighbors, the 
local problems, and even about the reader himself, at times. If 
to the reader the editor is an old time-ripened acquaintance, the 
editorials are like personal chats and he may often respond in the 
columns. Neither reader will be disappointed if the front page is 
not filled with blinding headlines of the latest alleged scandal or 
of the recent nauseating murder mystery. Nor is he apt to consign 
it to the kitchen stove the next morning after it arrives. Rather 
will he place it on the center table of the family sitting room, 
where it will recline until the next welcome weekly arrives, when 
he may clip out some of the more intimate items and insert them 
in the family album or paste them in the scrapbook of family 
archives, and then sentimentally retire the remainder of the issue 
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to the attic collection where it will remain on the stack of its prede- 
cessors until the spring house cleaning. Consequently, the com- 
munity newspaper is a permanent and a predominate factor in the 
formation of public opinion in its particular locality. Multiply this 
locality by 11,000 and the collective power of the rural weekly in 
the formation of the National opinion may be indicated. 

10. Make a brief report on some topic contained in tracts per- 
taining to special fields of government and politics which might 
be obtained from the following institutions: 


American Civic Association, 907 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

City Managers’ Association, Frazer Hall, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

National Civil Service Reform League, 8 West goth Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Proportional Representation League, 1417 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Short Ballot Association, Richard S. Childs, National Municipal 
League, 261 Broadway, New York. 


11. Give a brief summary of some topic dealing with public 
opinion as presented in at least one of the following works: 


James Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. 1. See chapters on 
“The Press in a Democracy ” and “ Public Opinion.” 

A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government ; 
1913, and, Public Opinion in War and Peace, 1923. 

Walter Lippman, Liberty and the News, 1920; and, Public 
Opinion, 1922. 

R. E. Park, The Immigrant Press and its Control, 1922. 

L. M. Salmon, The Newspaper and Authority, 1923. 

A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government, 1908. 

C. E. Merriam, History of American Political Theories, 1903 ; 
and, American Political Ideas, 1865-1917, 1920. 

W. F. Willoughby, The Government of Modern States, 1919. 
See Chapter XII—The Electoral Branch. 

C. G. Haines and B. M. Haines, Principles and Problems of 
Government, 1921. 

R. G. Gettell, Introduction to Political Science, 1910. 

J. W. Garner, Introduction to Political Science, 1910. 

F. E. Haynes, Social Politics in the United States, 1924. 

E. C. Smith, A Dictionary of American Politics, 1924. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


Examine any newspaper listed in your assignment. Where more 
than one paper is listed they usually represent different political 
affiliations or different sections of the State. 

1. Alabama—Birmingham Age Herald; Birmingham News. 

2. Arizona—Arizona Star,* Tucson; Arizona Republican,* 
Phoenix. 

3. Arkansas—Arkansas Gazette,* Little Rock, 

4. California—Los Angeles Times; San Francisco Examiner. 

5. Colorado—Denver Post. 

6. Connecticut—Hartford Times*; New Haven Journal- 
Courier. 

7. Delaware—Wilmington Every Evening*; Wilmington 
Morning News. 

8. Florida—Florida Times Union,* Jacksonville. 

g. Georgia—Atlanta Constitution. 

10. Idaho—Boise Statesman. 

11. Illinois—Chicago Herald and Examiner; Chicago Tribune. 

12. Indiana—Indianapolis News; Indianapolis Star. 

13. lowa—Des Moines Register; Sioux City Tribune.* 

14. Kansas—Topeka Capital.* 

15. Kentucky—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

16. Louisiana—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

17. Maine—Portland Evening Express.* 

18. Maryland—Baltimore Sun. 

19. Massachusetts—Boston Evening Transcript; Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston; Springfield Republican. 

20. Michigan—Detroit Free Press; Grand Rapids Evening 
Press. 

21. Minnesota—Minneapolis Tribune; St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

22. Mississippi—Jackson Clarion-Ledger * ; Mississippi Repub- 
lican, Jackson. 

23. Missouri—Kansas City Star; St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

24. Montana—Helena Independent.* 

25. Nebraska—Omaha Bee; Omaha World-Herald. 

26. Nevada—Nevada State Journal,* Reno. 

27. New Hampshire—Concord Monitor and New Hampshire 
Patriot.* 
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28. New Jersey—Newark Evening News; Newark Star-Eagle. 

29. New Mexico—Albuquerque Tribune. 

30. New York—New York Times ; New York Tribune-Herald ; 
New York Evening World. 

31. North Carolina—Raleigh News and Observer; Winston- 
Salem Twin-City Sentinel. 

32. North Dakota—Fargo Forum.* 

33. Ohio—Cincinnati Enquirer; Cleveland Plain Dealer; Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. 

34. Oklahoma—Oklahoma City Oklahoman * ; Oklahoma News, 
Oklahoma City. 

35. Oregon—Portland Oregonian. 

36. Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Public Ledger; Philadelphia 
Record, Pittsburgh Press. 

37. Rhode Island—Providence Journal. 

38. South Carolina—Charleston News and Courier; Columbia 
State.* : 

39. South Dakota—Sioux Falls Press.* 

40. Tennessee—Chattanooga Times *; Memphis Commercial 
Appeal; Nashville Tennessean. 

41. Texas—Dallas News; Houston Chronicle *; Fort Worth 
Press. 

42. Utah—Salt Lake Tribune. 

43. Vermont—Burlington Free Press *; Montpelier Argus.* 

44. Virginia—Norfolk Virginia-Pilot; Richmond Times-Des- 
patch. 

45. Washington—Seattle Post-Intelligencer; Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review ; Tacoma News-Tribune. 

46. West Virginia—Wheeling Intelligencer ; Wheeling Register. 

47. Wisconsin—Milwaukee Journal; Milwaukee Sentinel. 

48. Wyoming—Wyoming State Tribune and State Leader,* 
Cheyenne. 

49. District of Columbia—Washington Evening Star. 

50. Alaska—Alaska Empire,* Juneau. 

Hawaii—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

Philippines—Philippines-Herald, Manila.* 

Porto Rico—San Juan El Imparcial.* 

51. Any daily newspaper not listed above and in which you are 
interested. 


XIV 
7 Bs DECAY, 


Topic 1.—Cases ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN THE SU- 
PREME CourRT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


General Problem: To measure the development of the 
Constitution of the United States as exemplified by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Having followed the processes of law making through the Elec- 
torate and the Congress, it remains for you to observe the real 
testing of the law in accordance with the principles of the Consti- 
tution by the highest tribunal in the Government. 

In the making of the law you probably have observed the thresh- 
ing of the bill by many prejudices, emotions, whims and fancies of 
its opponents and of its proponents ; have measured the influence of 
propagandists, agitators, lobbyists, log-rollers, and demagogues ; 
have perceived the undramatic toil of research specialists, bill 
draftsmen, and of legal technicians ; have felt the suasion of ora- 
tors, and have followed the arguments of statesmen. You may have 
noticed a tendency on the part of the over-zealous to enact the 
bill “ Constitutional or No Constitutional” and deliberately to 
leave the question of its constitutionality for the Courts to decide— 
to impose on the Courts a function bordering on that of quasi-legis- 
lation even though the Constitution would preclude the Congress 
from delegating its legislative power to another branch of the 
Government. 

In studying the cases, therefore, you may note a clean-cut con- 
trast in the nature of the discussion: the frigid intellectual delibera- 
tion of the keen legal analyst in contrast to the fiery emotional 
vociferation of the agitator—a contrast that may make for con- 
tradiction and a nullification of all of the previous activity per- 
taining to the bill—the judicial process constituting the completion 
of the process of law-making from the political action of the 
Electorate to the legal action of the Judiciary. 
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Furthermore, in studying the cases you will be accomplishing 
one of the essentials of a liberal education—the ability to reason 
clearly. Aside from the study of mathematics and of logic there 
probably is not a more accurate brain test than that of legal analy- 
sis; and there probably is not a more balancing factor for the 
temperamental mind, nor a more polishing influence for the argu- 
mentative mind, if we are to accept Francis Bacon’s admonition 
to let those who would become proficient in argument “ study the 
lawyers cases.” 

In studying “the lawyers cases,” however, do not read every 
word slavishly. Acquire a real art in the very reading of them. 
The case may contain about a dozen different Constitutional points 
to be decided. Glean through the whole case, page by page, picking 
out those constitutional principles which you have already studied 
in your textbook or in which you are particularly interested for 
other reasons. The case may contain only one principle that applies 
to your particular need. Let that principle or “point” be the 
pivot of your study of the case. Gather only those facts and argu- 
ments that involve that principle, but be sure that you have mastered 
every single one of the essential factors relating to that principle 
and arrange them logically. 

Note that the earlier cases are cited according to the name of 
the reporter, thus “2 Dallas 400” refers to volume 2, page 400, 
of the cases reported and compiled by A. J. Dallas. After 1872, 
the practice of citing the reporter was abandoned and the letters 
“U.S.” substituted for the name of the reporter, thus, “92 U. S. 
90” refers to volume 92, page 90, of the “Cases Argued and 
Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the United States.’ The names 
of all of the reporters who were cited are included in chronological 
order in the list of assignments. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the cases assigned to you from the following list, 
stating : 

(a) The full and exact title; 

(b) The citation, viz., 2 Dallas 400; 

(c) The date of the decision ; 

(d) The leading facts that involve the principle that you are 
studying ; 
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(e) That question of law which is most closely related to the 
Constitution of the United States, stated interrogatively if possible ; 

(£) The decision of that question in categorical form if possible, 
Wizees VES ots Nos 

(g) The principal reasons for that decision, i. e., the opinion 
of the Court; 

(h) The name of the justice who delivered the opinion of the 
Court; 

(i) The names of the justices who concurred in, and of those 
who dissented from the deciding opinion, if any. 


Norre.—After you have gained some experience in analyzing 
cases according to this form, it will not be necessary, of course, 
to follow the form mechanically because the data will naturally 
arrange itself in your mind logically. This form is submitted as a 
mere auxiliary aid to you during your novitiate. 


2. State your own opinion of the case. 

3. Under what act, if any, did the case arise? 

4. Peruse the list of assignments to your classmates and name 
those in which you are most interested. Note the names of various 
reporters in Assignments 1-16. 

5. State some question for class discussion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. (a) If the statute under which the case arose was studied 
by any member in the class in another assignment, consult him 
as to his opinion of the decision of the case. 

(b) Consult him, also, as to how that statute passed the Congress 
and as to the principal arguments pro and con the bill. 

2. If the author of any one of your textbooks on American 
Government commented on the case, give a summary of his com- 
mentary. 

3. Compare this case with some case that was decided by some 
State court, giving special attention to the general presentation 
of the case and its analysis by the justice. 

Apply to the case some principle that is discussed in some 
of the following standard works; or, write a brief commentary on 
some principle that is presented in some of them: 


S. E. Baldwin, The American Judiciary, 1905. 
A. A. Bruce, The American Judge, 1924. 
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C, A. Beard, The Supreme Court and the Constitution, 1912. 

W. W. Willoughby, The Supreme Court of the United States, 
1890; The American Constitutional System, 1904. 

W. S. Carpenter, Judicial Tenure in the United States, 1918. 

G, J. Edwards, The Grand Jury, 1906. 

K. H. Claghorn, The Immigrants’ Day in Court, 1922. 

H. L. Carson, History of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 2 volumes, 1902. 

C. W. Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History, 


1922. 

A. C. McLaughlin, The Courts, the Constitution and Parties, 
IQ?2. 

C. G. Haines, The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy, 
IQT4. 


W. H. Taft, Presidential Address American Bar Association 
Proceedings, 1914. : 
E. Countryman, The Supreme Court of the United States and 
Its Appellate Powers under the Constitution, 1913. 
R. M. Hughes, Handbook of Jurisdiction and Procedure in 
United States Courts, 1913. 
J. C. Rose, An Elementary Treatise on the Jurisdiction and 
Procedure of the Federal Courts, 1915. 
B. R. Curtis, The Jurisdiction, Practice and Peculiar Jurispru- 
dence of the Courts of the United States, 1896. 
B. N. Cardozo, The Nature of Judicial Process, 1922. 
E. S. Corwin, The Doctrine of Judicial Review, 1914. 
B. Coxe, Judicial Power.and Unconstitutional Legislation, 1893. 
B. F. Moore, The Supreme Court and Unconstitutional Legis- 
lation, 1913. 
F. N. Judson, The Judiciary and the People, 1913. 
W. M. Meigs, The Relation of the Judiciary to the Constitution, 
1920. 
a B. Thayer, Cases in Constitutional Law, 2 vols., 1895. 
L. B. Lawrence, Cases on American Constitutional Law, 1915. 
E. S. Corwin, John Marshall and the Constitution, 1919. 
A. J. Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, 4 vols., 1919. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. West v. Barnes, 2 Dallas 419—the first case decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. See also the organization of 
the court, etc., pp. 399-400. 

2. Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dallas 419, (1793)—the first impor- 
tant case decided by the Supreme Court. 

3. Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, (1801). 
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. Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 3 Wheaton 304. 

. McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316. 

. Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton 518. 
. Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 189. 

. Weston v. Charleston, 2 Peters 449. 


Cooley v. Port Wardens of Philadelphia, 12 Howard 299. 


. Kentucky v. Dennison, 24 Howard 66. 

. Bank of Commerce v. New York City, 2 Black 620. 

. Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wallace 603. 

. The Daniel Ball, 10 Wallace 577. 

. Collector v. Day, 11 Wallace 113. 

. The Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wallace 457. 

. Welton v. Missouri, 1 Otto 275. (g1 U. S. 275.) 

. United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. go, (1875). 

. Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113. 

. Pensacola Tel. Co. v. Western Union Tel. Co., 96 U. S. 1. 
. Stone v. Mississippi, 101 U.S. 814. 

~ The Civil Rights Cases, 109: U..S.53. 

. Hurtado v. California, 110 U.S. 535. 

. Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356. 

; California v. Central Pacific, 127 U. S. 1. 

. Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U.S. 100, 

. United States v. Knight Sugar Co., 156 U. S. 1. 

. In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564. 

. Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601. 

. Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 244. 

. Champion v. Ames, 188 U. S. 321. 

. Northern Securities Co. v. United States, 193 U. S. 197. 
. McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27. 

. International Textbook Co. v. Pigg, 217 U. S. 1. 

. The Standard Oil Case, 221 U. S. 1. 

. Bucks Stove and Range Co. v. Gompers, 221 U. S. 418. 
. The Minnesota Rate Cases, 231 U. S. 352. 

. The Shreveport Case (Houston Rwy. v. U. S.) 233 U. S. 


. Gompers v. United States, 233 U. S. 604. 
. Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332. 
. United States v. Doremus, 249 U. S. 86. 
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41. Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 416. 

42. Rhode Island v. Palmer, etc., 253 U.S. 350. 

43. Newberry v. United States, 256 U. S. 232. 

44. Federal Trade Commission v. Beechnut Co., 257 U. S. 441. 

45.) Wisconsin v. C. Be& O; Ro R.-257-U. 8: 563. 

46. Galveston Electric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388. 

47. Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U. S. 495. 

48. Atherton Mills v. Johnson, 259 U. S. 13. 

49. Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U. S. 20. 

50. Cunard S. S. Co. v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 100. 

51. Any case not listed above which is mentioned in your text- 
book or which is of particular interest to you for any other reason. 


XV 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


Topic 1.—LEGISLATIVE MANUALS AND STATE YEAR 
Books. 


General Problem: To survey the general History, Or- 
ganization, and Activities of the State Governments 
as revealed in the Year Books of the several States. 


While the original sources of information pertaining to the State 
government may not present such grandeur of spectacle as those 
of the National Government, they will present the more intimate 
relations of society to the individual. If to read the original 
sources of the National Government was like watching a gigantic 
and romantic spectacular drama, to read the corresponding data 
of State governments will be like personally participating in a 
refreshing home-talent play. The lines will seem less amazing, yet 
more companionable; of less acute appeal, yet of more permanent 
interest ; of less importance in general, yet of greater significance 
in particular. Being more intense, more intimate, and more home- 
like—they will be more engaging. 

Therefore, it might seem imposing to direct you further in your 
researches. The method that you have acquired while working 
with the data of the National Government has doubtless been 
sufficient to guide you in whatever independent study that you 
might wish to make in the archives of the State and Local govern- 
ments. That your fellow students might benefit from a uniform 
plan of study in case the class should conduct a symposium in the 
subject of State Government, however, it is suggested that you 
write a report of the Legislative Manual or State Year Book 
assigned to you based generally, but not arbitrarily, upon the 
following suggestions. 


PROBLEMS 


GENERAL TOPICS 


1. Give the exact title of the manual, the date of its issue, the 
name of the editor or compiler, and the name of the publisher. 
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2. If there is a prefatory note or introduction in this particular 
issue, state its evident purpose. 

3. Does the volume contain any copies of the documents of the 
State’s political heritage, such as (a) the Magna Charta, (b) 
the Mayflower Compact, (c) the Declaration of Independence, (d) 
the Articles of Confederation, (e) the Constitution of the United 
States, (f) the Enabling Acts of Congress, (g) the Constitution 
of the State? Explain. 

4. Insofar as the manual provides the information state (a) the 
leading facts of the State’s history ; (b) the State’s motto; (c) the 
State’s nickname; (d) the first stanza of the State song; (e) the 
special State holidays, e. g., Arizona Admission Day, February 
14th; and describe (f) the State seal, (g) the State flag, and (h) 
the State flower. 

5. Examine the Constitution of the State and list some items 
that are not found in the Federal Constitution, and which illus- 
trate the special sphere and functions of the State Government. If 
the manual does not contain a copy of the State Constitution you 
may procure a copy in F. N. Thorpe’s eight volume collection of 
“Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and other 
Organic Laws,” or you may find it in Charles Kettleborough’s 
volume of “ American State Constitutions.” 

6. (a) Does the manual contain any data that reveals any rela- 
tionship between the Legislature and the Executive, Administra- 
tive, Judicial and Electoral branches of the State Government? 
Explain. 

(b) Between the Legislature and the National, County, Munici- 
pal, and Township governments? Explain. 

(c) Between the Government of this State and that of other 
States? Explain. 

THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


7. State the exact name of each house of the Legislature. 

How often does the Legislature meet? 

8. Outline briefly the organization of the Legislature. 

Does it maintain a legislative reference bureau or a bill draft- 
ing staff? 

9. Does the manual outline the legislative and congressional 
districts of the State? If so, explain them in general. 
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10. Examine the biographical notes of some of the members 
of the Legislature and make some comment on the average qualifi- 
cations for statesmanship, of those that you studied. 

11. Does the manual contain the rules of the State Senate and 
House of Representatives ? 

Is there any apparent effort being made to improve the legisla- 
tive procedure of the State? 


EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCHES OF THE STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


12. Name the Governor of the State, and outline the leading 
facts of his biography. 

13. State those of his qualifications that most appeal to you 
personally—taking full cognizance of the needs of this particular 
State—and classify those qualifications as executive, administrative, 
political, candidatorial, etc. 

14. If a list of former governors of the State is given, name 
some who have acquired renown as National officials. 

15. If the Governor’s message is presented in the manual, state 
some of his recommendations to the Legislature that you deem 
the most important. 

16. Outline briefly the Executive and Administrative branches 
of the State government. 

17, How many boards and commissions are maintained ? 

Might they be consolidated in the departmental plan? 

Are there evidently many useless boards and commissions, and 
many sinecure State employees? 

Is there any apparent movement toward the administrative re-or- 
ganization of the Government or for the re-classification of the 
State Civil Service? 

18. Name some of the institutions mentioned in the manual, if 
any, that are evidently peculiar to this particular State and are 
probably not duplicated in many other States, e. g., the Confeder- 
ate Soldiers’ Home, Virginia; the Arizona Pioneer’s Home; the 
New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission; the New 
York Agents and Attorneys for Indian Tribes ; the North Carolina 
Railroad Company; the Oregon State Board of Aeronautics; the 
Connecticut Commission of Sculpture, etc. 
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19. If the manual presents the organization of the State Univer- 
sity, reproduce a condensed outline of it showing its relationship 
and its analogy to the State Government as a whole. 

Did the State University, or the State Government ever receive 
many private benefactions ? 

20. Do you find any State administrative agencies that seem to 
operate in conjunction with corresponding national agencies, such 
as the Agricultural Extension Service? 

Do any of the agencies seem to function predominantly as agents 
of the National Government ? 


THE ELECTORATE OF THE STATE 


21. Does the manual seem to recognize the Electorate as a func- 
tionary of the State government? Explain. 

Name some of the newspapers that are listed in the manual, 
if any. 

22. If the manual presents the platforms of the State political 
parties, give some of the statements that you think must have been 
declared for home consumption only. 

23. According to the manual, what are some of the other official 
publications of the State government? 

24. Do you find in the manual much useless data or matter that 
apparently was intended to glorify the officials or the personnel of 
the majority party, such as huge photographs, verbose biographical 
notes, etc. ? 

If you were to edit the manual what would you eliminate from 
it, and what would you add to it? Why? 


THE STATE JUDICIARY 


25. Outline the State Judiciary, giving the exact names of the 
various courts and the number of judges in each. 

26. Note the various titles of the State year books as listed in the 
assignments. 

27. Prepare some question for class discussion. Discuss it with 
your classmates before coming to class. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


As stated above, it is presumed that the student may now use 
his own initiative in writing interesting reports on the several 
branches of the government of the State whose manual he was 
assigned. To avoid the intrusion upon his initiative, therefore, the 
questions that have been suggested in the foregoing exercises will 
not be repeated in the corresponding exercises on the State govern- 
ment. It is desired to permit the student full independence in his 
further researches so that he might have the full pleasure of exer- 
cising his own creative instincts in finding the original sources of 
information pertaining to the several branches of the State govern- 
ment—and in using those sources for whatever constructive pur- 
pose that he may desire. Hence, the following suggestions are 
suggestions only. 

1. Examine the governor’s message in detail as in the exercise 
on the President’s message. 

2. Study the annual reports of the State Executive and Admin- 
istrative officials according to the plan of the exercise on the 
corresponding branches of the National Government. 

3. Examine the personnel of the State Legislature as you did 
in the exercise on the Congressional Directory. 

4. Trace a bill through the State Legislature as you did through 
the Congress—using whatever material that is available in your 
library, such as the Proceedings of the Senate and of the House, the 
Legislative Reports, Hearings, Documents, etc. 

5. Analyze some statute of the State whose manual you have 
studied—after the manner of your analysis of the Congressional 
statute that was assigned to you. 

6. Outline some case that was decided by the highest State 
Court. 

7. Procure copies of the proceedings of the State party conven- 
tions if possible, and apply to them questions similar to those in 
the exercise on the National party conventions. 

8. Examine some newspaper of State-wide interest and apply to 
it some of the questions in the exercise on National newspapers. 

g. Make a comparative study of some problem or phase of State 
government with the aid of some of the following books: 
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E. B. Greene, The Provincial Governor in the English Colo- 
nies of North America, 1878. 

J. Q. Dealey, Our State Constitutions, 1907. 

Charles Kettleborough, American State Constitutions, 1919. 

A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United States, 1916. 
Note especially the appended bibliography. 

J. M. Mathews, Principles of American State Administration, 
IQI7. 

Everett Kimball, State and Municipal Government in the United 
States, 1922. 

W. F. Dodd, State Government, 1922; Revision and Amend- 
ment of State Constitutions, 1910; and, Government in Illinois, 
1923. 

F, F. Blachly and M. E, Oatman, Government of Oklahoma, 
1924. 

P. S. Reinsch, American Legislatures and Legislative Methods, 
1907; and, Readings in American State Government, 1910. 

J. H. Finley and Sanderson, The American Executive and 
Executive Methods, 1907. 

G. A. Weber, Organized Efforts for the Improvement of 
Methods of Administration in the United States, 1919. 

Christen Jensen, The Pardoning Power in the American States, 
1921. 

Raymond Moley, The State Movement for Efficiency and Econ- 
omy, IQI7. 

E. E. Ager, The Budget in the American Commonwealth, 1907. 

F. W. Powell, Budgetary Reform in the States, 1917. 

W. F. Willoughby, The Movement for Budgetary Reform in 
the States, 1918. 

A. F, MacDonald, Federal Subsidies to the States, 1923. 

S. E. Baldwin, The American Judiciary, 1905. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Take latest edition of the book indicated that is obtainable in 
your library. If the book assigned to you is not available, use any 
book in the list of assignments that you wish. 

1. Alabama—Official and Statisical Register. 

2. Arizona—Blue Book or State Roster of Federal, State and 
County officials of Arizona. 

3. Arkansas—Biennial Report of the Secretary of State. 

4. Colorado—State of Colorado Legislative Manual. 

5. California—Handbook California Legislature. 

6. Connecticut—Register and Manual. 

7. Delaware—State Manual. 
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8. Florida—Report of the Secretary of State of the State of 
Florida. 

9. Georgia—Manual of the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia; or the Official Directory of the State of Georgia. Either 
volume. 

10. Idaho—Biennial Report of the Secretary of State of the 
State of Idaho. 

11. Illinois—Blue Book of the State of Illinois. 

12. Indiana—Year Book of the State of Indiana. 

13. lowa—Official Register. 

14. Kansas—(a) Directory of State Officers; (b) Biennial Re- 
port of the Secretary of State. 

15. Kentucky—Kentucky Directory. 

16. Louisiana—Report of the Secretary of State to his Excel- 
lency The Governor of Louisiana. 

17. Maine—Maine Register State Year-Book and Legislative 
Manual. 

18. Maryland—Maryland Manual. 

19. Massachusetts—A Manual for the use of the General Court. 

20. Michigan—Michigan Official Directory and Legislative 
Manual. 

21. Minnesota—The Legislative Manual of the State of Minne- 
sota. 

22. Mississippi—The Official and Statistical Register of the 
State of Mississippi. 

23. Missouri—State of Missouri Official Manual. 

24. Montana—Legislative Manual of the State of Montana. 

25. Nebraska—The Nebraska Blue Book; or The Manual of 
Nebraska Legislative Procedure. 

26. Nevada—Handbook of the Nevada Legislature. 

27. New Hampshire—Manual for the General Court. 

28. New Jersey—Manual of the Legislature of New Jersey. 

29. New Mexico—The New Mexico Blue Book or State Official 
Register. 

30. New York—Manual for the use of the Legislature of the 
State of New York; The New York Red Book—An Illustrated 
State Manual; The Clerk’s Manual, for the regulation of business 
in the Senate and Assembly of the State of New York. Use any 
one of these volumes. 
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. North Carolina—North Carolina Manual. 

. North Dakota—Legislative Manual. 

. Ohio—Legislative Manual of the State of Ohio. 
. Oklahoma—Directory State of Oklahoma. 

. Oregon—Blue Book and Official Directory. 


Pennsylvania—Smull’s Legislative Handbook; Legislative 


Directory ; use either. 


37: 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4I. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 


Rhode Island—Manual for the use of the General Assembly. 
South Carolina—Legislative Manual. 

South Dakota—South Dakota Legislative Manual. 
Tennessee—Tennessee Hand-Book and Official Directory. 
Texas—Legislative Manual. 

Utah—Official Register. 

Vermont—Vermont Legislative Directory. 
Virginia—Manual of the Senate and House of Delegates. 
Washington—Legislative Manual. 

West Virginia—West Virginia Legislative Hand-Book and 


Manual and Official Register. 


47. 
48. 
49. 


Wisconsin—The Wisconsin Blue Book. 
Wyoming—Official Directory of Wyoming. 
Alaska—(1) Department of the Interior, General Informa- 


tion regarding the Territory of Alaska; Department of Interior ; 
(2) Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary of the 
Interior ; use either. 


50. 


Philippines—Directorio Oficial del Senado de Filipinas. 


Porto Rico—The Secretary’s Register of Porto Rico. 


SI. 


Any other State document that the instructor might direct. 


XVI 
CITY GOVERNMENT 


Topic 1.—MuNICIPAL YEAR BooKS. 


General Problem: To survey the history, organization 
and functions of city government as revealed in mu- 
nicipal year books and annual reports of city officials. 


In studying the original sources of information pertaining to 
the city government, you will come into even closer contact with 
the actual every day life of the American city inhabitants of all 
classes than is possible in the study of the State documents, 

Accordingly, it is suggested that you rely on your own personal 
initiative even more than heretofore in your study of the city publi- 
cation assigned to you. For uniformity of class effort, however, 
it is presumed that you will bear in mind such topics as the follow- 
ing, as well as any other topics that might suggest themselves to 
you. 


PROBLEMS 


1. The exact title of the manual or report, its date, by whom 
compiled or edited, by whom published, the number of previous 
editions, the prefatory note, etc. 

2. The leading facts in the history of the city, its motto, its 
nickname, the first stanza of its song, a description of the city 
seal, and of the “ municipal standard” or “ city flag.” 

3. The city charter, its date, and some of the items which indi- 
cate the special sphere of the city government. (If you do not 
find a copy of the city charter in the manual you might find it in 
R. T. Crane’s Loose Leaf Digest of City Manager Charters, 1922.) 

4. Data that reveals the relationship of the city to the county 
and State governments. 

5. The exact name of the legislative body ; biographical data to 
indicate the average caliber of the membership of the legislative 
body ; and, the division of the city into wards and voting districts. 

6. Outline of a city ordinance, if an ordinance is included in 
the manual. 
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7. The name of the form of government of the city, the name 
and title of the chief executive, and the leading facts of his biogra- 
phy. 

8. The names of these chief executives of the city, presented in 
the manual, if any, who have achieved national renown, e. g., Josiah 
Quincy, Mayor of Boston; Grover Cleveland, Mayor of Buffalo; 
Calvin Coolidge, Mayor of Northampton. 

g. The principal recommendations of the chief executive to the 
legislative branch—if included in the manual. 

10. A brief outline of the Executive and Administrative 
branches of the State government. 

11. Names of some of the most important foreign consuls, if 
any, who maintain offices in the city. 

12. Municipal institutions mentioned in the manual which are 
peculiar to this city, e.g., the Municipal University of Akron, 
Ohio; the Junior College of Fresno, California; the Public Bath 
and Gymnasium of Boston; the New Haven Bureau of Trees; 
the Sunday Evening Vesper Services of East Orange, N. J.; the 
Domestic Relations Department of Pasadena, California; the 
Pasadena City Farms; the Department of Architecture of 
Houston, Texas; etc. 

13. An account of gifts presented to the city by private donors, 
if any. 

14. A list of some of the franchises granted by the city or by 
the State to private persons or to quasi-public corporations. 

15. An outline of the city Judiciary including the exact names 
of the courts and the number of judges in each. 

16. The fire, crime, health, and financial record of the city for 
the preceding year. 

17. The organization of the political parties, and of civic societies 
in the city. 

18. The leading newspapers in the city. 

19. (a) Standards by which you would judge the efficiency of 
the city government, and the rating that you would give this city 
according to those standards. 

(b) A comparison of the city with your own city as regards these 
standards. 

20. A general critique of the manual as regards general make up, 
material included, value of the statistics, superfluous matter, etc. 
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21. What is your ideal form of city government? Why? 
22. State some present day problem of city government that you 
would like to present to the class for discussion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WoRK 


1. Apply to the city whose manual you studied the suggestions 
for optional work in the exercise on the State Government. 

2. Write to the National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., for a copy of their Model Charter, new edition, 1922, 
and compare with its standards the charter that you have studied 
or the charter of your home city. 

3. Select some topic in American municipal government in which 
you are particularly interested and develop it with the aid of some 
of the following works: 


C. A. Bear, American City Government, 1912. 

W. P. Capes, The Modern City and its Problems, 1921. 

F, J. Goodnow and F. G. Bates, Municipal Government, 1919. 

J. A. Fairlie, Essays in Municipal Administration, 1908. 

W. B. Munro, The Government of American Cities, 1921; 
Municipal Government and Administration, 2 vols., 1923; and, A 
Bibliography of Municipal Government, 1915. 

C. C. Maxey, Municipal Government, 2 vols., 1924. 

A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, 
1899. 

H. G. James, Municipal Functions, 1917. 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress, 1916. 

Henry Bruere, The New City Government, 1912. 

H. L. McBain, The Law and the Practice of Municipal Home 
Rule, 1916; and American City Progress and the Law, 1917. 

J. F. Dillon, Law of Municipal Corporations, 5 vols., 1911. 

Eugene McQuillin, Law of Municipal Corporations, 6 vols., 
IQ11-12; and vols. 7-8, 1921. 

J. H. Beale, A Selection of Cases on Municipal Corporations, 
IQII. 

D. F. Wilcox, Municipal Franchises, 1911. 

T. S. Chang, History and Analysis of the Commission and City 
Manager Plans of Municipal Government in the United States, 
1918. 

E. S. Bradford, Commission Government in American Cities, 
LOTT. 

C. R. Woodruff, City Government by Commission, 1911. 

Ford MacGregor, City Government by Commission, 1911. 

H. A. Toulmin, The City Manager, 1916. 
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R. L. Crane, Loose Leaf Digest of City Manager Charters, 1922. 

R. M. Story, The American Municipal Executive, 1918. 

R. B. Fosdick, American Police Systems, 1920. 

E. D. Graper, American Police Administration, 1921. 

Arthur Woods, Policeman and Public, 1919. 

E. F. Croker, Fire Prevention, 1913. 

John Nolan, Replanning of Small Cities, 1912. 

jae Lewis, The Planning of the Modern City, 1922. 

F. B. Williams, The Law of City Planning and Zoning, 1922. 

Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association, latest edition. 

The Municipal Index, latest edition, published by The American 
City Magazine, New York. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Notre.—The selection of the following city manuals, year books, 
registers, reports, etc., has been governed partly by a desire to place 
before the class as a group, the reports of cities collectively repre- 
senting various population classifications, forms of municipal 
government, and various sections in the country at large. The 
choice has been further determined by the general value of the 
book itself to the average student, and by its presumed availability 
in the average university library. If the manual assigned to you is 
not available in your library, it probably may be had upon applica- 
tion to the city clerk of the respective city. Failing this, procure 
any city manual of recent date that you can. 

The first fifteen books listed below are somewhat general in 
character and are apparently intended for general as well as for 
official distribution; while the remaining reports are primarily 
official in character and are obviously not intended for popular use. 
Consequently it is assumed that each volume will suggest its own 
feature for your report. 


YEAR BOOKS AND MANUALS 


. Augusta, Ga.—Yearbook of the City Council of Augusta. 
. Boston, Mass.—City of Boston Municipal Register. 
. Bridgeport, Conn.—City of Bridgeport Municipal Register. 
. Camden, N. J.—Manual of the City Council of Camden. 
. Chicago, Ill—Chicago City Manual. 
. Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Year Book. 

. Grand Rapids, Mich—Manual of the City Commission and 
of ie Municipal Government of the City of Grand Rapids. 

8. Hartford, Conn—Municipal Register of the City of Hart- 
ford. 
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9. Milford, Conn.—Yearbook of the Town of Milford. 

10. New Haven, Conn.—City Year Book of the City of New 
Haven. 

11. New York, N. Y—(The Municipal Yearbook was discon- 
tinued as an official publication in 1916, but the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle publishes a Guide to the Municipal Government of the City 
of New York). 

12. Paterson, N. J.—Manual of the City of Paterson. 

13. Pittsburgh, Pa—Councilmanic Hand Book of Pittsburgh. 

14. Providence, R. I—Providence City Government Pocket 
Manual. 

15. Waterbury, Conn.—Municipal Register of the City of 
Waterbury. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


16. Alhambra, Cal.—Annual Report of the City Manager of the 
City of Alhambra. 

17. Chelsea, Mass.—City Documents, Annual Reports of the 
Officers of the City of Chelsea. 

18. Davenport, Ia—Annual Reports of the City Officers of the 
City of Davenport. 

19. Des Moines, la——Annual Report of the City of Des Moines. 

20. Detroit, Mich—Annual Report for the City of Detroit. 

21. East Orange, N. J—Annual Report of the City of East 
Orange. 

22. Everett, Mass.—Annual Reports of the Officers and Depart- 
ments of the City of Everett. 

23. Fall River, Mass.—City Document, Reports of City Officers. 

24. Fredericksburg, Va.—Annual Report of the City of Freder- 
icksburg. 

25. Haverhill, Mass—Annual Report of the Municipal Council 
of the City of Haverhill. 

26. Jacksonville, Fla—Report of the City Commission of the 
City of Jacksonville. 

27. Kalamazoo, Mich——Annual Reports of the City Manager 
and other City Officials of the City of Kalamazoo. 

28. Kenosha, Wis.—Annual Report of the City of Kenosha. 

29. Malden, Mass—Annual Reports of the Officers and Com- 
mittees of the City of Malden. 
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30. Medford, Mass——Medford City Documents—Annual Re- 
ports. 

31. Milwaukee, Wis.—Municipal Government and Activities of 
the City of Milwaukee—Report of the Common Council. 

32. Mobile, Ala—Report of the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Mobile. 

33- Muskogee, Okla.—Report of the City Manager to the Mayor 
and members of the Council of the City of Muskogee. 

34. Newburgh, N. Y.—Annual Report of the City Manager to 
the City Council. 

35. New Castle, Pa——Annual Reports of the Departments of the 
City of New Castle. ; 

36. Omaha, Neb.—Annual Report of the City of Omaha. 

37. Pasadena, Cal.—Annual Report of the City Manager of the 
City of Pasadena. 

38. Petersburg, Va—Report of the City of Petersburg. 

39. Philadelphia, Pa-—Annual message of the Mayor containing 
Reports of the various Departments of the City of Philadelphia. 

40. Portsmouth, Va—Municipal Reports. 

41. Poughkeepsie, N. Y—Annual Reports of the City Govern- 
ment. 

42. Rockford, Ill—Annual Reports of the City of Rockford. 

43. Savannah, Ga.—Reports of the City Officers of the City of 
Savannah. 

44. South Bend, Ind—Annual Report of the Heads of the De- 
partments of the City of South Bend. 

45. Springfield, Ohio—Report of the City of Springfield. 

46. Stratford, Conn.—Annual Report of the Town of Stratford. 

47. Tallahassee, Fla—Annual Report of the City of Talla- 
hassee, Florida under the Commission-Manager form of Govern- 
ment. 

48. Walpole, Mass.—Annual Report of the Town Officers of 
the Town of Walpole. 

49. West Hartford, Conn——Town of West Hartford—Reports 
of the Town Manager and other Officials. 

50. Worcester, Mass.—City Document, Annual Reports of the 
Several Departments. 

51. The manual of any other city that you desire. 


XVII 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Topic 1.—THE Data oF LocAL GOVERNMENT: COoUN- 
TIES, TOWNSHIPS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


General Problem: To survey the history, organization, 
and activities of paritcular umts of local government 
in the United States as revealed in the official sources. 


Official information pertaining to local governments may be 
obtained in part from the State Legislative Manual, or Year Book; 
the official reports as published in the local newspaper including 
such matters as recently enacted ordinances and transactions, the 
annual reports of the town clerk, and other officials, the notices of 
elections, the advertisements for bids for town enterprises, the 
notices of county sheriff’s sales, etc., and, in part from street 
posters published on bill-boards and on public buildings. 

Information usually may be gotten by personal correspondence 
with the various local officials ; or, better still, by a personal peru- 
sal of the official documents in the town hall or county court 
house. Here one may find virtually all of the local government’s 
records from the very beginning of that government, excepting 
some data that may have been deposited with the Secretary of 
State at the capital. Much of the town’s history might be learned 
from a study of the genealogical records of the older residents. 

Select whatever unit of local government that you desire and 
make an independent study of it as a complete governmental 
organism. Unless you have some other plan of study, it is possible 
that you might develop a lead into the field by reflecting upon the 
following propositions. 


PROBLEMS 


1. A consideration of the fundamental law; general statute, or 
special charter, of that local government. 

2. An outline of the local government in full, showing whatever 
differentiation that can be detected between the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, Administrative, Judicial, and Electoral branches. 
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3. A study of the personnel of the local government. 

4. A program for a possible reorganization of the local govern- 
ment. 

5. An edition of a complete annual directory or yearbook of the 
county, township, town, or village that you are studying. With a 
view to its publication, the directory or year book might be sub- 
mitted to the legislative officials of the local government; or, to the 
local newspaper, the Chamber of Commerce, the real estate board, 
the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, or to some other active busi- 
ness or Civic association. 

6. State some problem of local government for class discussion. 

7. A study of some phase of local government that is treated in 
some of the following works: 


_ G. E. Howard, Local Constitutional History of the United States 

1889. 
J. A. Fairlie, Local Government in Counties, Towns, and Vil- 
lages, 1906. 

H. G. James, Local Government in the United States, 1921. 

K. H. Porter, County and Township Government in the United 
States, 1922. 

H. S. Gilberson, The County: “The Dark Continent” of 
American Politics, 1917. 

C. C. Maxey, County Administration, 1919. 

O. G. Cartwright, County Budgets and their Construction, in, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
LXII, Nov., 1915. See also Annals, May, 1913, on “ County 
Government.” 

C. M. Robinson, Improvement of Towns and Cities, 1gor. 

K. R. B. Flint, Town Planning, 1923. 

F. H. Guild, Special Municipal Corporations, 1924. 


XVIII 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Topic 1I.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
NEGOTIATIONS INVOLVING THE UNITED STATES. 


General Problem: To analyze the position of the United 
States Government in International Politics with par- 
ticular reference to its contributions to the general 
welfare of International Society. 


A detached view of the American Government as a living 
organism is scarcely possible without observing it in action amongst 
other nations. Such contact may assume the form of war, of 
diplomacy, or of commercial enterprise with governmental sanc- 
tion. Everyone of these relationships affects some component unit 
of the Federal Government: National, State, County, Municipal, 
Township, Town, or Village; and upon the collective efficiency 
of these governmental agencies depends the success of the Federal 
Government in its international affairs whether its status be 
primarily belligerent, diplomatic, or commercial. In many in- 
stances, the object of each one of these relationships is identical, 
the particular status being merely a matter of procedure. Non- 
militaristic nations are not necessarily pacific. They may be 
diabolical in diplomacy and predatory in commerce. Happily, the 
converse is possible, as some nations realize. 

The primary purpose of the following problems, therefore, is 
not only to present an objective view of the Federal Government 
composed of coordinating agencies, but also to emphasize the 
necessity of constant efficiency in all of these component units, 
whether it be operating belligerently or in amity. The secondary 
purposes are to afford an introductory view of the enlarging field 
of international politics into which the United States is advancing 
farther every year; and, to present an opportunity for the appli- 
cation to this field of all the original sources in American Govern- 
ment that have been utilized in the course thus far. 
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The references listed here obviously constitute a very incomplete 
indication of the official relations of America to other countries. 
Although some of our most significant treaties are assigned along 
with the proceedings of some of the most important international 
conferences, many of our major economic and social relationships 
are ignored, Furthermore, such omissions necessarily include the 
participation in non-political international affairs of private 
American citizens and organizations such as conferences of busi- 
ness men and congresses of academic societies. 

Most of the treaties here cited may be found in the United 
States Statutes at Large of the date of the President’s proclama- 
tion of them, or in William M. Malloy’s “ Treaties, Conventions, 
International Acts, Protocols and Agreements between the United 
States of America and other Powers, 1776-1909,” published as 
Senate Document No. 357, 61 Cong. 2 Sess. The volume cited 
“3 Malloy” is a continuation of this series covering the years 
IQI0-1923 and is published as Senate Document No. 348, 67 Cong. 
4 Sess. All of the treaties concluded between 1789 and 1845 are 
are also compiled in Vol. 8, Statutes at Large. 

Conference proceedings and similar documents may be found 
in both government documents and private publications; so if 
you do not find them in the Congressional serial set of official 
publications, seek them elsewhere. If the assignment designated 
for you is not available at your library, examine Malloy’s Treaties, 
Vol. 1, and report on some document that is not included in the 
list of assignments. 

With discretion, base your report somewhat on the following 
topics and try to reveal the importance of the part that America 
played in the negotiations studied: 


PROBLEMS 


1. The full technical title of the document and its popular 
denomination, the date, the place of the negotiations, the persons 
involved and the countries which they represented. 

2. The international renown acquired by the persons who par- 
ticipated in the affair or who negotiated the document as in the 
instance of the Commodore Perry Mission to Japan, the Townsend 
Harris Consular Convention, the “ Big Four”’ of the Paris Peace 
Conference, etc. 
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3. The general purpose of the affair or document as recorded, 
and the general outline of its provisions for the accomplishment 
of that purpose. 

4. Your opinion as to whether it has accomplished that purpose. 

5. A commentary on the language of the document as com- 
pared with the Statutes at Large and other official instruments 
that you have studied. 

6. The permanent contributions of the negotiations to the 
general welfare of international society. 

7. (a) The particular contribution of the United States to the 
international welfare as indicated in the data. (b) The par- 
ticular benefits to the United States. 

8. The perceptible effects of the negotiations upon (a) the 
economic and social conditions of the United States; and (b) 
upon the internal organization of the Federal Government of the 
United States; National, State, County, Municipal, Township, 
Town, and Village. 

g. The evidence in the data, if any, of development of inter- 
national, legislation, administration, and of international judicial 
processes. 

10. Other topics suggested by your particular assignment, that 
would warrant class discussion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPTIONAL WorK 


1. Give a brief biographical sketch of some persons who par- 
ticipated in the affair whose names may be found in the current 
issues of that period of the Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who 
(in England), Wer Ists?, Qui Etes-Vous, etc., or in the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Cyclopedia, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the International Encyclopedia, etc. 

2. Examine some volumes of Foreign Relations, published by 
the Department of State for a few years preceding the negotiation 
that you studied and trace some of the incidents and correspon- 
dence that led up to it. 

3. Scan through some President’s Messages to see if the Presi- 
dent gave Congress any advice relating to your subject. 

4. Study the Congressional Record subsequent to the date of the 
negotiations in your assignment and learn whether there was any 
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debate on it in open session. If your assignment is a treaty, 
however, you will probably find but little, if any, discussion of it 
in the Congressional Record, because treaties are usually dis- 
cussed in executive sessions of the Senate. Consequently, no record 
of the debates is available. 

5. (a) Peruse some proceedings of the National Party Con- 
ventions of that period and try to discern what attention, if any, 
was given to it by the organized electorate in these conventions. 

(b) Analyze the editorial opinion pertaining to your subject 
in some of the leading newspapers, popular magazines, and in the 
technical journals. 

6. Summarize the comment on the subject as presented in some 
general text books in American Government and in United States 
History, and explain your agreement or disagreement with the 
authors’ statements of facts, their viewpoints, and their conclusions. 

7. Go through the card catalog of your library and see if it lists 
any monographs on the particular subject of your assignment. If 
so, write a review of one of them. 

8. Look up your subject in some of the leading works of refer- 
ence and list some other books or essays on it. 

g. In the Checklist of United States Public Documents 1789- 
1909, browse through the extended lists of official publications 
pertaining to international affairs under each one of the following 
general headings, and name at least one document under each 
heading that most interests you: 

(1) American Republics Bureau. 

(2) Arbitrations and Mixed Commissions to settle International 
Disputes. 

(3) Foreign Commerce Bureau. 

(4) Foreign Mail service. 

(5) Foreign Markets Division. 

(6) Foreign Relations Committee (Senate). 

(7) Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee (House). 

(8) International Congresses, Conferences and Commissions. 

(9) International Exchange Commission. 

(10) International Exhibitions and Expositions. 
(11) International Waterways Commission. 
(12) State Department. 
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to. Consult Vol. VIII, United States Statutes at Large, and 
list some of the treaties concluded between 1789 and 1845 that you 
think gave the United States its greatest position in international 
society during this period, and compare its importance with the 
subject of your particular assignment. 

II. Write an essay on the negotiations that you studied in your 
particular assignment, giving it an interpretation from the stand- 
point of economics, sociology, politics, history, law, or of some 
other phase that most appeals to you. Keep this essay from publi- 
cation until you have given it years of reflection and contempla- 
tion. Almost any topic pertaining to international politics, if worth 
considering at all, is worth long and profound thought. Yet, 
subsequent to the outbreak of the World War in 1914—especially 
after the conclusion of the Armistice—libraries became heavily 
laden with bulky and hastily written volumes pertaining to inter- 
national politics. While many of them may have served as tem- 
porary stimuli that was compensating, a goodly number of 
them have passed into oblivion with their contemporary fads or 
have been preserved on the shelves of fugitive materials, of eccen- 
tric effusions, and of exaggerated propaganda—as mere specimens 
of an hysterical literary pathology. Do not revive the epidemic. 

Contrariwise, so many truly creative minds have been at work 
on this subject, before the War and since, that a complete list 
of their masterpieces cannot be included within the confines of this 
chapter. You would do well to consult the bibliographies appended 
to Judge John Bassett Moore’s The Principles of American Diplo- 
macy, and to Professor Pitman Potter’s An Introduction to the 
Study of International Organization. The comparatively few 
books that are listed here pertain to the treaty-making power of 
the United States, the American Diplomacy, and America’s rela- 
tions to international conferences, organization and law. Search 
through some of the volumes for additional data relating to your 
particular topic, for creative suggestions, and for the improve- 
ment of your general viewpoint of the United States in Inter- 
national Society. 
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TREATY-MAKING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES 


C. N. Butler, The Treaty-Making Power of the United States, 
1902, 

_C. H, Burr, Treaty-Making Power of the United States, 1912. 

S. B. Crandall, Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement, 1916. 

H. St. G. Tucker, Limitations on the Treaty-Making Power, 
IQI5. 

C. E. Hill, Leading American Treaties, 1922. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


T. S. Woolsey, America’s Foreign Policy, 1808. 

A. B. Hart, The Foundations of American Foreign Policy, 
1gol. 

J. B. Angell, The Diplomacy of the United States, 1789-1850, 
im Justin Windsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Vol. VII, 1888. 

J. B. Moore, The Principles of American Diplomacy, 1918. 

J. W. Foster, The Practice of Diplomacy, 1906; and, A Century 
of American Diplomacy, 1911. 

C. O. Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval 
Officers, 1778-1883, 1912. 

J. H. Latané, America as a World Power, 1907; and, From 
Isolation to Leadership, 1918. 

A. C. Coolidge, The United States as a World Power, 1908. 

J. M. Mathews, The Conduct of American Foreign Relations, 


1922. 
Quincy Wright, The Control of American Foreign Relations, 
1922. 
E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, 
IQI5. 


A. S. Hershey, Diplomatic Agents and Immunities, 1919. 

H. M. Wriston, Special Agents in Diplomacy, 1924. 

D. P. Heatley, Diplomacy and the Study of International 
Relations, 1919. 

Viscount Bryce, International Relations, 1922. 


THE UNITED STATES AT INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


A. P. Higgins, Hague Conferences, 1909. 

J. B. Scott, Hague Peace Conferences, 1909. 

G. G Wilson, Hague Arbitration Cases, 1915. 

H. W. V. Temperley, History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris, 6 Vols. 1920-1924. 

C. H. Haskins and R. H. Lord, Some Problems of the Peace 
Conference, 1920. 
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E. M. House and Charles Seymour, What Really Happened at 
Paris, 1921. 

R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement, 3 
Vols. 1923. 


THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


J. B. Scott, The United States of America: A Study in Inter- 
national Organization, 1922. 

P. B. Potter, An Introduction to the Study of International 
Organization, 1922. 

J. A. Hobson, Towards International Government, 1915. 

L. S. Woolf, International Government, 1916. 

J. W. Hughan, International Government, 1923. 

F, B. Sayre, Experiments in International Administration, 1919. 

P. S. Reinsch, International Unions, 1911; and, World Politics, 
1900. 

D. J. Hill, American World Policies, 1920. 

J. Barrett, Pan-American Union, I91I. 

R. L. Bridgman, World Organization, 1905; and, The First 
Book of World Law, 1911. 

B. F. Trueblood, The Federation of the World, 1899. 

C. Delisle Burns, The World of States, 1918. 

F. C. Hicks, The New World Order, 1920. 

R. C. Minor, A Republic of Nations—a Study of the Organiza- 
tion of a Federal League of Nations, 1918. 

R. Goldsmith, A League to Enforce Peace, 1917. 

T. H. Dickinson, The United States and the League, 1923. ~ 

M. Erzberger, The League of Nations (C. Maille, Translator), 
1919. 

S. P. Duggan, The League of Nations—The Principle and the 
Practice, 1919. 

W. H. Taft, Papers on the League of Nations, 1920. 

H. C. Lodge and A. W Lowell, Joint Debate on the Covenant 
of Paris, 1919. 


THE UNITED STATES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


H. Wheaton, History of the Law of Nations, 1845. 

C. C. Hyde, International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and 
Applied by the United States, 2 Vols., 1922. 

J. B. Scott, Cases on International Law, 1923. 

L. B. Evans, Leading cases on International Law, 1917. Note 
particularly those cases argued and adjudged in the United States 
Courts, and the editor’s commentaries on them. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF AMERICAN DIPLOMATISTS 


J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, Comprising Portions of His Diary 
from 1795, to 1848; 12 Vols., 1874-1877. 
W. E. Griffis, Townsend Harris, First American Envoy to 


Japan, 1896. 
C. F. Adams, 2d, Life of Charles Francis Adams, 1900. 
J. W. Foster, Diplomatic Memoirs, 1910. 
F. W. Hackett, Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal, 1911. 
Reminiscences of James Burrill Angell, 1912. 
Andrew D. White, Autobiography, 1914. 


It would be interesting to compare one of these biographies 
with that of some foreign diplomatist and thereby observe some 
points of comparison or contrast in the American and foreign 
diplomatic customs. The most fascinating English diplomatic 
biography is probably Sir Edward Hertslet’s Recollections of the 
Old Foreign Office, 1901. The Hertslet family had been connected 
with British diplomacy for several generations and those Recol- 
lections are replete with incidents of human, historical and political 
interest. 

Reference should be made also to the publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, D. C., 
including some of those of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, New York; the World Peace Society, 
Boston, Mass.; the American Society for the Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes, New York, etc. Note also the American 
Journal of International Law; Foreign Affairs, magazine; and 
the published lectures of the Williams College Institute of Politics, 


1g21-date. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


While each one of the following assignments contain more 
principles than are suggested by their group headings, it is planned 
that you should emphasize those factors suggested by the classi- 
fications. Based in part upon related affairs and documents, the 
references in each group are arranged, where practicable, in chro- 
nological order so that you may the more easily acquire an ade- 
quate perspective of your own topic. 
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TREATIES AND DIPLOMACY 


Nore.—If you should search for the treaties and conventions 
in the United States Statutes at Large for the year in which the 
President proclaimed them, instead of in the Malloy collection, 
remember that beginning with Volume 32, Stat. L., 1901-1903, 
the Statutes have been issued in two separate books, viz.: Part 1, 
and Part 2; the treaties being included in Part 2. 


1. (a) Definitive Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and 
the United States, concluded at Paris, September 3, 1783. I 
Malloy 586; and, 

(b) The Jay Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation 
between Great Britain and the United States, concluded November 
19, 1794; I Malloy 590. 

2. (a) Convention of Peace, Commerce and Navigation between 
France and the United States, concluded September 30, 1800; I 
Malloy 496; and, 

(b) Treaty for the Cession of Louisiana from France to the 
United States, concluded April 30, 1803; 1 Malloy 508. 

3. (a) The Webster-Ashburton Treaty—Convention between 
the United States and Great Britain relating to Boundaries, 
Suppression of Slave Trade, and Extradition, concluded August 
9, 1842. 1 Malloy 650; and, 

(b) The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty—Convention between the 
United States and Great Britain as to a Ship-Canal connecting 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, concluded April 19, 1850; 1 Malloy 
6509. 

4. (a) The Gadsen Treaty—between Mexico and the United 
States pertaining to Boundary, Cession of Territory, Transit of 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, etc., concluded December 30, 1853. 1 
Malloy 1121; and, 

(b) The Perry Treaty—between the United States and Japan 
relating to Peace, Amity, and Commerce, concluded March 31, 
1854. I Malloy 996; and, 

(c) The Townsend Harris Convention between the United 
States and Japan relating to commercial and Consular Jurisdiction, 
concluded June 17, 1857. 1 Malloy 908. 

5. (a) Convention between the United States and Great Britain 
relating to Fur-Seals in Behring Sea, concluded February 20, 
1892. 1 Malloy 746; and (see page 131), 
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(b) Award of the Tribunal of Arbitration under the Fur-Seals 
Treaty of February 29, 1892. 1 Malloy 751. 

6. (a) Convention between the United States and Russia ceding 
Alaska, concluded March 30, 1867. 2 Malloy 1521; and, 

(b) The Spanish-American War Treaty of Peace, concluded 
at Paris, December 10, 1898. 2 Malloy 1690; and, 

(c) Final Protocol between the Plenipotentiaries of various 
powers at the conclusion of the “ Boxer” troubles of 1900, con- 
cluded at Peking, September 7, 1901. 2 Malloy 2006. 

7. (a) Convention between the United States and various coun- 
tries for the Protection of Submarine Cables, concluded March 
14, 1884. 2 Malloy 1949; and, 

(b) Convention between the United States and various coun- 
tries on literary and artistic copyrights, signed at the City of 
Mexico, January 27, 1902. 2 Malloy 2058; and, 

(c) Convention between the United States and various countries 
for the creation of an International Institute of Agriculture, signed 
June 7, 1905. 2 Malloy 2140. 

8. (a) The Geneva Convention pertaining to the International 
Red Cross, concluded July 6, 1906. 2 Malloy 2183; and, 

(b) Arrangement between the United States and various coun- 
tries for the establishment of an International Office of Public 
Health, concluded at Rome, December 9, 1907. 2 Malloy 2214. 

g. Treaties and Conventions, concluded at the Central Peace 
Conference in Washington in 1907. 2 Malloy 2391. 

10. The Bryan Treaties—between the United States and other 
countries for the advancement of peace, concluded in 1914-1915. 
Outline one of the treaties and name the countries with whom 
they were concluded. 38 Stat. L.; and, 3 Malloy. Consult the 
indexes of one of these volumes. 

II. (a) Treaty between the United States and Colombia for 
the Settlement of differences arising out of the political events in 
Panama in November, 1903, signed at Bogota, April 6, 1914. 3 
Malloy 2538; and, 

(b) Convention between the United States and Denmark for 
the cession to the United States of the Danish West Indies, signed 
at New York, August 4, 1916. 3 Malloy 2558. 
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12, (a) Convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds in the United States 
and Canada, signed at Washington, August 16, 1916. 3 Malloy 
2645; and, 

(b) Convention for the regulation of aerial navigation, signed 
at Paris, October 13, 1919. League of Nations, Treaty Series, xl. 
p. 173; 3 Malloy 3768. 

13. (a) Convention and final protocol for the suppression of 
the abuse of opium and other drugs, signed at The Hague, January 
23, 1912, and July 9, 1913. 3 Malloy 3025; and, 

(b) The China Consortium Agreement, signed at New York, 
October 15, 1920. 3 Malloy 3822. 

14. International Radiotelegraph Convention; and Final Pro- 
tocol, signed at London, July 5, 1912; and the service regulations 
affixed. 3 Malloy 3048. 

15. Examine all of the following treaties and state some of 
their major stipulations: 

(a) Treaty between the United States and Germany “to 
restore friendly relations existing between the two Nations prior 
to the outbreak of war,” signed at Berlin, August 25, 1921. 
3 Malloy 2596. 

(b) Treaty between the United States and Austria “to estab- 
lish friendly relations,” signed at Vienna, August 24, I92I. 3 
Malloy 2493. 

(c) Treaty between the United States and Hungary, “to 
establish securely friendly relations,” signed at Budapest, August 
29, 1921. 3 Malloy 2693. 

16. Treaty of Versailles—between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Germany, June 28, 1919. Senate Doc. No. 49, 66 
Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 7608. 

Write a review on the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
noting its relation to the Treaty as a whole. 

17. Ibid., excluding the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

18. Treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye—between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Austria, September 10, 1919. 3 Malloy 
3149. 

19. Department of State, Instructions to the Diplomatic Officers 
of the United States, 1897. (Continued on page 133.) 
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Comment particularly upon the instructions dealing with Judicial 
Powers in Non-Christian Countries; Diplomatic Officers acting 
for Foreign States and Subjects, Negotiations of Treaties; and, 
with the Extradition of Fugitives from Justice. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


20. Proceedings of The Hague Peace Conference of 1899. 

Note particularly the American personnel, and the work of 
the opening meeting. 

21. Proceedings of The Hague Peace Conference of 1907. Sum- 
marize some of the work of the First Commission. 

22. Ibid. Give a compendium of some of the work of the 
Second, Third, or of the Fourth Commission. 

23. Instructions to the American Delegates to The Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, and the Official Reports of the Delegates. 
Senate Doc. No. 444, 60 Cong. 1 Sess. Serial No. 5242. 

24. (a) The First Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, concluded July 29, 1899. 2 
Malloy 2016. 

(b) The Second Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, concluded October 18, 1907. 2 Malloy 
2220, 

25. Proceedings of the First Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference convened by authority of the Congress of the United 
States under the direction of William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, May 24-29, 1915. 

26. Proceedings of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment. Senate Doc. No. 126, 67 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 7976. 

Note especially the President’s invitation to the powers, the 
personnel of the Conference, and the minutes of the plenary 
session. 

27. Ibid. Report especially on the Minutes of the Committee 
on Limitation of Armament, and of the Committee on Pacific 
and Far Eastern Questions. 

28. Ibid. Summarize some of the Report of the American 
delegates. 

This may be found in either volume, Serial No. 7976 or in Serial 


No. 7975. 
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29. Treaties and Resolutions adopted by the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments. 
Senate Doc. No. 125, 67 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 7975. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


30. (a) First Annual Report of the Bureau of the American 
Republics, later known as the Pan-American Union, 1891; or, 

(b) The latest annual report of the Pan-American Union. 

31. League of Nations, Official Journal, Vol. 1, 1920. Note 
particularly the first public meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations, St. James Palace, London, February I1, 1920. 

Compare this number of the Official Journal with some later 
issues with particular reference to its cognizance of the United 
States. 

32. League of Nations Council, Minutes of the First Session, 
1920, Vol. 1. Compare it with some subsequent volume. 

33. League of Nations, Provisional Verbatim Record, First 
Assembly, Geneva, November 15, 1920, Vol. 1. 

Note reference to the United States. 

Examine also some later issue of the Verbatim Record. 

34. League of Nations, Journal of the First Assembly, Geneva, 
November 15, 1920. 

Note reference to the United States, and compare this volume 
with a later issue. 

35. League of Nations, First Assembly, Documents 1-49, 1920. 
Examine some documents and report on their contents, etc. 

36. League of Nations, Minutes of the Meeting of Com- 
mittees, First Assembly, 1920, Vol. 1. 

37. League of Nations, Monthly Summary, 1921, Vol. 1. 

Compare this issue with some later one. Note references to the 
United States, if any. 

38. Year book of the League of Nations, by C. H. Levermore, 
Vol. 1, 1920; or any later volume. Note any evidences of Ameri- 
can contributions to the League’s activities. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
39. International Arbitration Cases of the United States, in 
John Bassett Moore’s History and Digest of International Arbi- 
trations to which the United States has been a Party, cited as 
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Moore’s Arbitration, published as House Mis. Doc. No. 212, 53 
Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 3267, Vol. 1—Base your report on the 
Halifax Commission; or, on the Fur Seal Commission. 

40. Ibid., Vol. II, The Mexican Claims Commission, 1839; 
or, the Venezuelan Claims Commission, 1867-68. 

41. Ibid., Vol. III, Nationality; or, Intervention. 

42. Ibid., Vol. IV, The Expulsion Cases; or, the Revenue 
Cases. 

43. Ibid., Vol. V, The Florida Treaty, 1824; or, the Chinese 
Indemnity, 1858. 

44. American Cases at International Law in John Bassett 
Moore’s Digest of International Law, cited ‘“ Moore’s Digest ” 
House Doc. No. 551, 56 Cong. 2 Sess. Serial No. 4202, Vol. I— 
Report on some topic that most interests you. 

45. Ibid., Serial No. 4203, Vol. [I—Summarize any topic that 
you desire. 

46. Ibid., Serial No. 4204, Vol. I1]—Present a brief commen- 
tary on any topic that you wish. 

47. Ibid., Serial No. 4205, Vol. ITV—Review some topic that 
particularly appeals to you. 

48. Ibid., Serial No. 4206, Vol. V—Outline some LOL that 
you think would interest the class. 

49. Ibid., Serial No. 4206,’ Vol. VI—Analyze some problem 
for eration to the class. 

50. Ibid., Serial No. 4206,’ Vol. VII—Report on some topic 
that most interests you. 

51. Any other document that the instructor might assign you. 
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